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TECHNOCRACY  ON  SCIENCE 

The  intelligent  and  responsible  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  great  country  is  declining  to  the 
status  of  a  second  class  technological  world  power. 
They  are  wondering  what  to  do  about  it. 

Technocracy  contends  that  business  and  politics 
have  failed  completely  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
age  of  science  and  technology,  and  declares  that: 

The  Continued  Stumblebum  Interference  of 
Politics  and  Business  in  the  Social  Affairs  of 
North  America  is  Tantamount  to  Treason 
against  this  Continent;  The  Social  and  Physical 
Problems  before  North  America  are  far  more 
Critical  than  even  the  most  Advanced  Students 
of  this  Continent's  Affairs  Realize;  The  cen- 
tral Problem  before  North  Americans  is  Tech- 
nological in  nature  and  requires  a  Technological 
Solution. 


/ 


Technocracy  asserts  that  North  America  may 
be  restored  to  a  position  of  world  prestige  with  a 
technological  leadership  and  these  objectives: 

f 

Consolidation  of  the  entire  continent  of  North 
America  into  one  Contiguous  Social  Unit,  self- 
sufficient  and  self-contained; 

A  Technological  Redesign  and  Reconstruction  of 
the  Entire  Economic  and  Political  Structure  of  the 
Area,  Eliminating  Politics,  Business  Enterprise  and 
Finance ; 

Administration  of  the  Social  Affairs  of  this 
Continent  by  its  Technically  Trained  Personnel. 

Technocracy  Inc.  holds  Public  Meetings,  Pub- 
lishes Literature  and  conducts  Study  Classes,  all  of 
which  are  available  to  the  Citizens  of  the  Everett 
area.  Technocracy  will  supply  Speakers  to  discuss 
Technocracy  before  other  organizations,  at  educa- 
tional institutions  and  for  home  meetings. 

Technocracy  Inc.  urges  North  Americans  to 
Recognize  the  Nature  of  their  Problem  and  to  move 
for  the  Installation  of  Technocracy  while  there  is 
still  Time  to  Act  Intelligently. 
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Technocracy  on  Economics 


For  many  years  the  national  economy  of  United 
States  has  escaped  its  basic  problem  by  war  and 
preparation  for  war,  and  the  use  of  public  money 
to  finance  business  operations.  Reports  of  a  grow- 
ing national  army  of  unemployed  and  sagging  busi- 
ness prosperity  indicate  that  the  effects  of  this 
kind  of  'prosperity'  are  wearing  thin.  The  people  of 
North  America  are  being  forced  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem  that  has  been  covered  up  at 
the  cost  of  the  blood  and  resources  of  this  Continent 
— how  to  manage  and  live  with  its  technology  and 
the  abundance  of  goods  and  services  that  technology 
has  made  possible. 

Technocracy  declares  that  North  America  strug- 
gles with  a  unique  social  situation  in  which : 

Technology  is  Producing  More  and  More  with 
Less  and  Lress  Man-hours,  which  is  creating  an 
Ever  Widening  Breach  beween  Ability  to  Produce 
and  Ability  to  Consume  under  the  Price  System ; 

Credit,  as  a  device  to  Increase  Purchasing 
Power,  has  pushed  the  Average  Consumer  Hope- 
lessly into  Debt  pnd  promises  to  Paralyze  the  En- 
tire Economy  of  North  America; 

The  Price  System  has  nearly  Gutted  the  Once 
Rich  Resources  of  United  States,  lending  Extreme 
Urgency  to  the  Need  for  getting  Rid  of  it  at  the 
Earliest  Moment,  and  for  Consolidating  North 
America  into  a  Single  Social  Unit  with  a  Tech- 
nological Direction  of  Social  Affairs,  Operating 
Without  Price  Tags  on  its  Goods  and  Services. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  Blueprinted  the  Scientific 
Design  of  Social  Operations  that  will  solve  North 
America's  Social  and  Physical  Problems,  and  is 
Ready  with  the  Knowledge  and  Organization  to  lead 
the  Movement  for  Social  Change  on  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  Research-Educational  dues 
paying  Organization.  It  is  Non-political,  Non-sec- 
tarian and  Non-profit.  Technocracy  is  a  North 
American  Organization  and  has  No  affiliations  with 
Any  group,  either  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

Technocracy  Inc.  makes  available  to  the  public 
Literature,  Public  Meetings  and  Study  Classes. 
Speakers  are  also  available  to  Any  group  that  may 
wish  to  Learn  about  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  Urges  North  Americans  to  Face 
Up  to  Their  Problem  and  to  Act  in  Concert  with 
Technocracy  to  see  North  America  through  to  a 
Brilliant  and  Everlasting  Future.  Technocracy  Plays 
North  America  To  Win! 
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A  Statement  From  Technocracy 


Ci 
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In  the  recent  weeks  North  Americans  have  sud- 
denly heard  a  great  deal  about  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, and  its  fundamental  importance  to  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  about  time  we  began  to 
wake  UD !  Nearly  36  years  ago  Howard  Scott,  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  was  interviewed  by 
Charles  H.  Wood,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  on  the  social  meaning  of  technology  in  North 
America.  During  this  interview,  February  26,  1921, 
Mr.  Scott  outlined  the  key  to  the  unique  Social  Prob- 
lem on  this  Continent. 

Mr.  Scott,  then  director  of  the  Technical  Al- 
liance, a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists, pointed  out  that  North  America  was  entering 
an  era  of  abundance  as  the  result  of  the  technologi- 
cal application  of  physical  science;  that  the  entire 
social  system  of  North  America  was  being  rendered 
obsolete  by  technological  trends;  and  that  a  new 
method  of  social  operation  was  required  t»  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  Age  of  Technology.  Time  and 
events  have  vindicated  Technocracy's  position  and 
original  statements. 

Since  1933  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Technical  Alliance,  has  maintained  a  continuous 
Research-Educational  Program  to  inform  North 
Americans  of  the  growing  conflict  between  tech- 
nology and  the  Price  System,  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  North  America  is 
assured  of  a  magnificent  future  with  scientific  direc- 
tion. But  Technocracy  declares  that  continued  sabo- 
tage of  North  America  by  its  Price  System  will  de- 
stroy this  civilization. 

Technocracy  Inc.  understands  the  Problem  and 
has  the  Answer.  It  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  Individ- 
ual or  Group  Study  of  our  Social  Situation. 

Technocracy  Inc.  holds  public  meetings,  publish- 
es literature  and  conducts  study  classes,  all  of  which 
are  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  Everett  area. 

Further,  Technocracy  Inc.  will  supply  speakers 
to  discuss  Technocracy  before  other  organizations, 
at  educational  institutions  and  for  home  meetings. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  ready  for  action  with  the 
knowledge,  the  scientific  design  of  social  operation 
and  the  organizing  vehicle  to  see  America  through 
its  deepening  crisis. 

Attention  to  Technocracy  of  every  intelligent 
and  responsible  citizen  is  solicited. 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


By  Dorothy  Thompson 


Neither  Russia  Nor  U.S. 
Could  Hope  to  Win  War 


THOMPSON 


Despite  the  increasing  talk  of 
war  and  a  political  struggle  that 
under  any  other  circumstances 
would  be  absolutely  indicative  of 
war,  two  things  stand  in  the  way: 
The  temper  of  the  people  in  all 
countries;  and — 
what  I  believe  to 
be  a  fact— that 
neither  the  Rus- 
sian nor  the  Am- 
e  r  i  c  a  a  general 
staff  can  plan 
how  to  win  a 
war  against  the 
other. 

It  is  unfortun- 
ately truq  that 
dictatorships  do 
not  consider  the  temper  of  the 
people.  Therein  lies  their  eternal 
danger  to  ijeace.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  war  spirit  in  Italy  in 
May,  1940.  But  Mussolini  had  de- 
cided, and  that  was  sufficient  to 
carry  the  country  to  war  in  June. 
Hitler's  general  staff  was  so  op- 
posed to  war  that  its  key  person- 
alities resigned  in  1938.  He  him- 
self did  not  want  a  two-front  war. 
But  he  had  an  ally  at  his  back 
who  was  gathering  up  his  own 
victories,  and  revealing  thorough- 
ly unreliable  features.  So  he 
had  to  fight  in  two  directions. 

All  war  is  insane,  but  so  are 
some  men,  and  absolute  power 
has  never  been  conducive  to  san- 
it-. 

Allies  Not 
Reliable 

In  the  present  situation,  how- 
ever, neither  Russia  nor  the  Un- 
ited States  has  any  reliable  allies. 


In  actual  war  Russia's  East  Eur- 
opean satellites  would  be  a  liabil- 
ity. Russia  has  only  their  govern- 
ments— a  miserable  set  of  lackeys 
whom  the  Russian  leaders  them- 
selves must  thoroughly  despise. 
Russia  does  not  have  their  peo- 
ples. In.  case  of  war  there  would 
be  danger  to  the  Russians  of  dis- 
integration from  Gdynia  to 
Trieste.  Anarchy  might  well 
spread  to  Russia  itself,  where  it 
is  endemic  anyhow. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
enough  Communists  in  Western 
Europe  to  cripple  an  American 
war  effort.  So  both  belligerents 
would  have  enemies  within  their 
lines.  Nor  would  any  European 
government,  in  a  sho^vdown,  in- 
vite either  belligerent  lO  make  its 
country  a  battleground.  Whoever 
struck  first  anywhere  would  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy  by  the 
overwhelming  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Russia  certainly  coTlld  overrun 
Europe  and  exterminate  non- 
Communists.  But  just  what  good 
that  would  do  to  her  war  effort 
is  incomprehensible.  The  essence 
of  successful  war  is  organization. 
But  Communist  revolutions  don't 
organize  countries — they  disor- 
ganize them.  Every  state  Russia 
overran,  therefore,  would  be  a 
liability. 


Bombing 
Not  Enough 


And  still  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  to  defeat  the  U.S.  or  the 
U.S.  would  be  compelled  to  de- 
feat the  U.S.S.R.  This  could  not 


be  done  by  bombing  cities. 
Armies  w'ould  have  to  come  to 
grips,  and  just  how  they  would 
do  that  neither  the  Russian  nor 
the  American  general  staff  can, 
in  my  opinion,  tell  even  itself.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  a  short 
war,  but  a  long  one.  And  what 
social  developments  vvould  occur 
in  either  country  during  that  war, 
no  government  on  earth  today 
can  foresee  with  confidence.  The 
most  likely  development  would 
be  world  anarchy  in  which  more 
people  would  die  at  the  hands  of 
murdering,  pillaging  gangs  than 
from  organized  soldiei-y  and 
bombs.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
mass  insanity. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  United 
States  could  organize  what  would 
be  left  of  the  world  after  such  a 
war.  Apart  from  the  physical 
destruction,  involvmg*  this  time 
much  of  organic  life,  the  popula- 
tion the  victors  v.'ould  have  to 
deal  with  would  be  crazed  mobs. 
And  crazed  mobs  establish 
neither  Communism  nor  any 
other  form  of  organized  society 

This  is  what  needs  to  be  said 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  addition 
to  the  advancement  of  a  plan  for 
the  abolition  of  war — which  has 
become  an  obsolete  means  of  ac- 
complishing any  conceivable  poli- 
tical purpose.  Today  waf  itself 
contradicts  Clausewitz.  r  On  the 
issue  of  war  every  single  ideology 
is  utterly  failing  fhe  people.  The 
danger  to  all  states,  equally,  is 
nihilism— the  negation  of  all  ide- 
ologies. 

fCopyright   by  The  Bell  Syndicate 
Inc.  and   The   Edmonton   Bnlletin.) 
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Russia's  Drive  For  Consolidation 


Premier  Khrushchev's  lalest  con- 
ciliatory remarks  on  Berlin  provide 
further  evidence  of  Russia's  anxiety 
to  consolidate  her  Eastern  European 
empire  of  a  hundred  million  persons 
In  the  (ace  of  the  growing  unity 
and  economic  power  of  Western 
Europe.  When  Mr.  Khrushchev,  for 
the  second  lime,  created  an  arti- 
ficial crisis  over  Berlin,  more  than 
one  astute  observer  offered  the 
opinion  that  his  real  motive  wa.s  to 
oljtain  recognition  of  the  status  quo 
In  East  Europe. 

Marx  taught  that  economic 
power  cannot  be  resisted  indefinite- 
ly, and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
present  rulers  In  the  Kremlin  dis- 
agree with  the  father  of  commu- 
nism. A  consolidated  Eastern  Europe, 
both  economically  powerful  and  un- 
swervingly communist,  would  be  a 
tremendous  gain  for  Russia.  Is  such 
a  development  possible?  Tliere  is 
great  tension  and  widespread  hatred 
of  communism  today  In  the  Russian 
satellite  empire. 

After  a  visit  to  Austria,  William 
Rees-Mogg.  a  student  of  European 
affairs,  writes,  In  part.  In  the  Siui- 
dav  Times  of  London: 

Russian  and  American  power  in 
Europe  is  already  well  past  its  peak, 
and  each  has  been  in  gradual  decline 
for  at  least  ten  years.  Another  decade 
of  progress  in  Western  Europe  will, 
if  peace  is  maintained.  Inevitably 
produce  a  third  world  power  capable 


of  negoliating  on  level  terms  with  the 
other  two.  (Whether  China  will  by 
then  be  a  true  world  power  is  some- 
what more  doubtful,  1 

Eastern  Europe,  cul  off  from  tlie 
maio  stream,  will  almost  certainly 
show  many  symptoms  of  political  de- 
cay, as  it  did  under  the  Turks.  Rus- 
sia herself  will  in  Europe  be  an  in- 
tensely conserialivo  power— as  she  is 
already  becoming  —  clinging  to  a 
Rlnlus  quo  which  will  look  less  and 
less  possible  lo  preserve,  like  tlie 
Ciar's  before  tlie  Revolution. 

Vienna  and  Berlin  have  both  this 
year  been  prefiguring  the  future.    It 
is    the  revival  of    Europe,  for    2,000 
years  the  most  powerful  of  the  con- 
tinents, which  is  now    putting  under 
strain    the   political    system   of    the 
world.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Rus- 
sia it  is  Europe  which  is  the  revolu- 
tionary force,  a   revolutionary    force 
created  by  economic  expansion.  From 
the   point  of  view  o(    America  it    is 
Europe  which  is  reclaiming  an  eco- 
nomic   equality    which    had    seemed 
forever  lost. 
In  North  America,  there  Is  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  great  signifi- 
cance  of   the    increasing   unity   of 
Western    Europe    which    may    soon 
embrace  all  the  nations  there,  Rus- 
sia can  hardly  be  less  aware.    The 
time  may  be  coming  when  the  Rus- 
sians  win    have  no   choice    but   to 
recognize  "peaceful  co-existence"  as 
more  than  a  slogan  to  disguise  com- 
munist  subversion    and    Imperialist 
expansion. 


Senate  Reform  Ahead 


Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker  has 
confirmed  that  at  Its  next  session, 
the  Commons  will  be  asked  to  deal 
with  Senate  reform.  The  constitu- 
tional and  political  pitfalls  in  such 
a  course  are  staggering,  not  the  least 
that  the  Senate  itself  would  have  to 
agree  to  any  changes  before  they 
would  be  binding.  The  topic,  of 
course,  is  as  old  as  Confederation, 
and  1.5  customarily  raised  when  the 
ruling  party  In  the  Commons  has 
been  thwarted  by  Che  Upper  House. 
This  Is  the  case  now. 

Fundamentally,  notliing  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  Senate.  The  Inten- 
tion, at  Confederation,  was  that  It 
should  be  an  independent  body,  pro- 
tecUng  provincial  jmerests  and 
minority  rights,  and  representing 
property  and  the 'more  conserva- 
live  li(tlucnces  in  the  nation, 

-  -i  relir«ment  apf  was  not  set,  and 
ihe  prime- mliilstt.'may  have  this  In 
mind.  Thr>re  njay  je  a  case  tor  It,  as 
in  the  case  of  smtrlor  court  judges, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should 
It  be  applicable  to  present  Senators. 
The  country  would  suffer  more  than 
It  would  gain  by  an  abrupt  change 
in  Senate  membership. 

Indisputably,  partisanship  exists 
In  the  Senate  (which  the  Fathers  of 


Confederation  did  not  intend)  and 
this  may  depreciate  its  Independ- 
ence. However  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  and  there  Is  no  practical 
alternative;  party  politics  and  gov- 
ernment are  Inseparable  and  It  can- 
not be  otherwise. 

There  has  been  a  question  for 
years  over  whether  the  Senate  has 
the  power  to  amend  money  bills 
(which  It  has  done  on  several  oc- 
casions) and  in  this,  removal  of  un- 
certainty would  benefit  the  country. 
There  should  be  no  question 
whatsoever,  though,  of  reducing  the 
Senate's  constitutional  rights.  One 
of  Mr,  Dlefenbaker's  predecessors 
said  this: 

There  would  be  no  use  of  an  Up- 
per House  if  it  did  not  exerciic,  when 
it  thought  proper,  the  right  of  oppos- 
inc  or  amending  or  postponing  the 
"^islation    of    (he    l-owpr    Ijou-sc.      It 

il  a  mere  chamber  for  registering  the 
1  decrees  of  the  Lower  House!  It  must 
independent  House,  having  a 


free  a 


lof  it 


That  was  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
In  Its  pique  with  the  Senate  now, 
the  present  Conservative  govern- 
ment would  do  well 
founder's  view. 


Provincial  Botanical  Garden 


Occupying  as  it  does  one  of  Al- 
berta's chief  points  of  interest — the 

Legislative  Assembly  Building — the 
provincial  government  is  missing  a 
good  opportunity  to  increase  further 
the  site's  attractiveness. 

That  is  in  the  new  greenhouse. 
With  our  long  winters  and  short 
growing  seasons.  Alberta  citizens 
have  great  Interest  In  seeing  grow- 
ing plants  in  the  winter  time.  In- 
deed, it  Is  strange  that  public  and 
private  authorities  have  not  fully 
realized  this  before  now;  opportuni- 
ties for  public  service  in  this  sphere 
have  been  largely  neglected. 

The  University  of  Alberta  has  its 
small  display  greenhouse  which, 
while  not  widely  announced,  does 
attract  many  visitors.  Even  the  prov- 
ince's old  greenhouse  was  a  popular 
part  of  the  Legislature  park. 

The  new  greenhouse,  to  be  fin- 


ished shortly,  has  space  for  a  dis- 
play of  tropical  plants.  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  Arnold  says 
the  building  "will  be  open  for  public 
inspection." 

That,  however,  Is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  what  could  be  an  undertak- 
ing of  great  public  Interest.  In  years 
past  here.  Walter  Ramsay's  green- 
houses were  a  summery  haven  In 
late  winter.  Old-timers  still  talk  of 
visiting  them  year  after  year. 

Today,  great  sums  are  spent  an- 
nually in  maintaining  summertime 
parks;  the  public's  greatest  unsatis- 
fied yearning  for  blossom  and  green- 
ery, though,  exists  In  the  winter.  A 
botanical  garden,  under  glass,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  satisfying  this 
need.  Indoor  botanical  gardens  are 
popular  winter  attractions  fo.*  young 
and  old  in  many  clUes  with  long 
cold  seasons. 


Why  The  Wall,  Then? 


The  Russian  Communist  Party 
Congress,  which  has  ended  in  Mos- 
cow, provided  a  field  day  for  Rus- 
sian propagandists,  and  a  wondrous 
assortment  of  their  works  has 
poured  forth  from  many  agencies. 
Including  the  Russian  embassy  In 
Ottawa.  Sadly,  truth  and  reason  are 
oft«n  so  defiled  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  find  a  basis  for  rational  discus- 
One  gem  has  been  contributed  by 
a  certain  Vadlm  N.  Nekrasov  who 
writes  on,  "The  German  Question: 
Reality  Against  Illusions."  Any 
reasonably  well-informed  person 
knows  that  Russian  policy  on  Ger- 
many is  to  perpetuate  The  division 
until  such  time  as  all  of  Germany  ia 
ripe  for  a  communist  takeover. 
Lenin  originally  believed  that  Ger- 
many, not  Russia,  would  become  the 
first  communist  state. 

If  Mr.  Nekrasov  Is  aware  of  this, 
he  doesn't  disclose  his  knowledge. 
Rather,  he  says  that  "the  West  Is  In 
no  hurry  to  do  away  with  the  ab- 
normal situation  prevailing  In  the 
centre  of  Europe  .  .  ."  As  for  East 
Germany,  he  writes.  In  part: 

At  the  time  when  the  Western 
powers  were  uniting  their  occupation 
lonea  into  a  single  stale,  they  figured, 
and  this  became  apparent  from  Ihe 
lubsequeot  development  of  events, 
that  due  lo  its  greater  population  and 
:_    j,j,g„gy,_    (pgjj    Germany 


would  become  an  irresistible  magnet 
for  Eastern  Germany  and,  as  a  re- 
sult,  the   reunification    of    Germany 
would  be  made  on  conditions  stipu- 
lated by  West  Germany  circles  .  .  . 
Eastern  Germany  had  not  only  with- 
stood all  this  but,  thanks  lo  the  con- 
ditions which  developed,  was  given  a 
stimulus  for  economic   advancement 
that  definitely  promoted  the  strength- 
ening of  its  state  independence.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  after  the  formation  of 
the     German     Democratic     Republic 
(East  Germany),  the  plans  of  bringing 
Eastern  Germany  into  Ihe  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany   (West  Germany)  were  not 
forsaken  .  .  . 
Is  Mr.  Nekrasov  telling  us  that 
West  Germany  has  not  become  an 
"Irresistible  magnet"  for  East  Ger- 
mans? Is  he  serious  when  he  con- 
tends  that   economic   advancement 
(a  considerable  degree  of  which  has 
certainly    taken    place)    has    "defi- 
nitely  promoted   the   strengthening 
of  its  state  independence?" 

If  so,  how  does  he  explain  the 
wall  through  Berlin  that  completed 
sealing  off  East  Germany  from  con- 
tact with  the  West,  that  inhuman 
wall  which  is  the  final  link  in  a 
system  of  armed  towers,  savage 
dogs,  trigger-happy  border  guards, 
electrified  barbed  wire  and  plowed 
strips  on  the  frontiers?  Surely  such 
precautions  are  not  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  Inhabitants  of  a  paradise. 


The  Third  Column 

A  Fireside  And  A  Book 

By   Kerry  Wood 

RED  DEER 

Bob  Visited  us  last  night,  bringing 
with  him  an  old  book,  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  mother, 

"Just  a  loan."  said  he.  "Keep  It  a 
year  or  five  years,  but  I  want  It  back 
eventually." 

It  was  bound  m  calfskin  with  the 
tlile  etched  deeply  Into  the  grain  of 
Ihe  leather.  An  American  Bible  it  is 
called,  prepared  by  Elbert  Hubbard's 
Roycroflcr  Pre.w.  IL  contains  n  collec- 
tion of  good  United  States  literature 
ranging  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
through  Walt  Whitman  and  Ingersoll 
to  Emerson.  Part  of  the  joy  of  this 
book  Is  the  excellent  Job  of  printing, 
with  section  headings  and  page  titles 
produced  In  colored  Ink.  a  bold, 
large  type  for  the  main  text,  and  a 
generous  .sprinkling  of  decorative 
spacers  between  paragraphs. 

Wlien  our  fireplace  was  crackling 
with  aromatic  willow.  Bob  and  I  began 
discussing  books.  My  friend  had  been 
reading  the  life  of  Chief  Joseph  of  the 
Perc  Nez  Indian  tribe.  We  spoke  about 
that  noble  leader,  a  long-time  friend 
of  whites  who  had  been  badly  treated 
and  finally  wantonly  attacked  by  a 
U.S.  force.  Joseph  out-fought  his  op- 
ponents for  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
hit-and-run  warfare,  until  starvation 
forced  his  band  to  submit. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  Bob  asked. 
He  was  rather  surprised  when  1  told 
him  of  delving  Into  Chaucer's  Canter- 
burn  Tales  lor  re-reading  after  our 
forced  study  of  It  during  bygone  high 
school  days.  We  talked  briefly  about 
the  books  of  our  school  days,  both  ol 
us  still  fond  of  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  of  verse  and  the  cracking 
good  adventure  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  One 
of  our  Grade  Ten  literature  teachers 
had  been  particularly  fond  of  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  Fishcrman't  Luck,  which 
appealed  to  both  Bob  and  me  because 
of  our  angling  hobby. 

"Remember  Walter  Harris'  library. 
available  to  all  our  gang  when  we  met 
lilm  In  the  old  side  street  cafe?" 

It  was  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Harris  that  some  of  us  were  introduced 
to  the  writings  of  George  Borrow,  par- 
ticularly of  his  masterpiece:  A  Bible 
in  Spain.  A  book  with  such  a  title  may 
not  sound  attractive  to  a  teen-ager, 
yet  1  remember  my  delight  In  this 
excellent  travel  book  describing  the 
Spain  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 
From  it  I  graduated  to  yet  another 
travelogue  about  the  same  country. 
Gatherings  from  Spain  by  Richard 
Ford.  I  was  most  taken  with  his  two- 
page  description  of  a  guitar  and  his 
three-page  listings  of  Spanish  oaths. 

"You  used  to  rave  about  a  weird 
book-length  poem  all  about  Buddha." 
Bob  recalled.  "Once  you  recited  It  for 
an  afternoon  at  the  swimming  hole, 
verse  after  verse  between  our  dog- 
paddle  ."iesslons." 

This  was  the  Song  of  Sumedha. 
the  story  ot  how  Gautama  became 
Buddha.  It  has  a  rolling  grandeur  of 
language  which  delighted  my  young 
heart;  even  today,  some  of  the  rich  ! 
cadences  of  that  great  religious  wors 
are  still  fixed  in  my  memory.  Bob  do-  I 
scribed  his  early  craze  for  the  poetry 
of  Lewl.ti  Carroll,  while  during  those 
same  school  day*  I  formed  a  lasting 
attachment  for  Maeterlinck's  Life  of 
the  Bee  and  Gilbert  White's  Sclboume. 
plus  a  transitory  delight  in  a  now  for- 
gotten author  named  W.  J.  Long  and 
his  well-Illustrated  essays  about  Fol- 
lowing the  Deer, 

"To  get  back  to  Walter  Harris— I 
wonder  how  many  books  he  had?" 

"Probably  five  hundred  or  so.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  Mr.  Harris  who  Intro- 
duced our  gaiiE  to  Iliat  comic  classic. 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat  by  Jerome.  Re- 
member how  we  chuckled  over  that?" 

Now  in  his  eighties,  Mr.  Harris  still 
pedals  his  bicycle  niong  the  streets  of 
our  town  and  Is  always  happy  lo  stop 
and  talk  books  with  anyone.  He'll  still 
George  Sorrow's  Romani/  Rye 


"One  book  you  particularly  liked 
during  school  days  was  all  about  some 
wild  girl,  down  in  Souih  America  " 

This  started  mc  off  on  a  memory 
course,  Wa-'^  it  Lew  Wallace's  fair  Cod? 
Bob  vetoed  Ihl,^  as  the  wrong  book. 
Then,  with  sudden  surety,  I  recalled 
my  early  pleasure  in  W.  H.  Hudson's 
Creeii  Mansiomi.  Whistle  -  Innguaged 
Rlma  was  the  book's  chief  character. 
A  few  years  ago,  Hollywood  tried  put- 
ting Hudson's  classic  on  the  screen, 
but  the  result  fell  far  short  of  the  book! 

"Mrs.  Pamley,  the  librarian,  was 
very  much  against  our  having  a  look  at 
Dante's  Inferno."  Bob  recalled.  "The 
first  chairman  of  our  library  board  was 
an  uncle  of  mine,  and  he'd  donated 
that  illustrated  volume  of  Dante's  hell 
to  start  off  the  classic  room  In  the  old 
library.  Mrs.  Pamley  believed  that  pic- 
tures of  tortured  souls  were  much  too 
strong  for  the  eyes  of  little  boys.  We 
used  to  post  a  guard  at  the  door  of 
the  classics  room,  making  sure  she  was 
at  her  desk  while  three  or  four  of  us 
retrieved  the  Inferno  from  the  top 
shelf  and  had  furtive  looks  at  the 
agonized  characters  In  It." 

Mrs.  Pamley,  who  was  fond  of  Kip- 
ling, urging  his  collected  verse  and 
Mulvaney  novels  upon  us  at  a  lime 
when  we  were  far  more  interested  In 
Huck  Finn  and  Scion's  Tu)o  Little  Sav- 
ages, Wlien  my  ten-cent  library  card 
fell  due  and  I  showed  up  at  the  library 
with  an  empty  purse,  Mrs.  Pamley 
kindly  offered  to  pay  for  a  new  card 
if  I  could  recite  any  one  of  Kipling's 
poems.  To  her  horror,  I  won  by  spout- 
ing The  Hanging  of  Danny  Dcever! 

Remember  her  drawer  of  censored 
books?"  asked  Bob.  "Golly.  I  fished  in 
there  when  her  back  was  turned  and 
grabbed  the  first  thing  I  could  reach, 
but  It  turned  out  to  be  a  dry-as-dust 
tirade  against  a  religious  sect." 

Alter  boy  years.  I  served  for  a  while 
as  library  secretary  and  thus  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
forbidden  drawer.  It  contained  some 
D.  H.  Lawrence  novels,  an  anatomy 
book  and,  to  my  annoyance,  Chekhov's 
Tales.  Even  the  quiet  philosophy  of 
Aage  Bemtsen'a  A  FooVs  Wisdom  and 
Knule  Hanson's  powerful  novel  Orowth, 
of  the  Sou  were  buried  there,  but  not 
for  long, 

"Ah!"  sighed  Bob.  "There's  a  lot  lo 
be  said  in  favor  of  winter,  a  fireside, 
and  a  good  boob!" 


Abstract  from: 
MCYCLOPKDIAi  CkmDJMk 
Vol  10,  pp.  29v30. 
1968  by  Grolier  Ltd. 


Technocracy,  a  program  calling  for  the  functional 
control  by  technologists  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  to 
ensure  an  economy  of  abundance  based  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  continent  and  the  techno- 
logical achievements  of  the  past  century.    "" 

The  technocratic  movement  was  founded  by 
Howard  Scott,  an  American  engineer,  in  1919.  In 
that  year,  Scott  and  a  number  of  other  scientists 
and  engineers,  impressed  by  the  results  of  the 
mobilization  of  resources  and  production  during  the 
First  World  War,  organized  a  group  known  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  American  economy  in  peacetime. 
The  group  was  renamed  Technocracy  in  1930  and 
in  1932  its  basic  findings  were  published.  In  1933, 
Technocracy  was  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  with 
Howard  Scott  as  director-in-chief  and  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  The  objects  of  the  new 
organization  were:  (1)  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
economic  research;  (2)  to  bring  technocratic 
theory  to  the  attention  of  the  public;  and  (3)  to 
provide  a  skeleton  organization  capable  of  forming 
the  Technate  of  North  America  in  the  event  of  a 
final  collapse  of  the  social  and  economic  order 
based  on  the  price  system.  The  movement  was 
from  the  beginning  committed  to  abstain  not  only 
from  revolutionary  activities  but  also  from  political 
activities  of  any  kind. 

Sections— formal  groups  of  2.5  or  more  members- 
were  set  up  in  many  North  American  cities  and 
towns,  and  provision  was  also  made  for  members- 
at-large.  Membership  was  open  to  all  citizens  of 
countries  on  the  North  American  Continent,  with 


the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  political  activi- 
ties. Sections  sponsored  study  and  research  groups, 
the  publication  of  magazines  and  pamphlets  on 
technocracy  and  the  arrangement  of  speaking  tours 
designed  to  promote  interest  in  the  movement. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  Howard  Scott  commenced 
a  series  of  speaking  tours  across  the  continent,  with 
the  object  of  recruiting  members  and  forming  new 
sections.  The  1934  tour  included  Vancouver  and 
in  this  city  the  first  Canadian  section  was  formed. 
A  tour  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  next  year  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  sections  in  the  major  cities  of  these  provinces. 
By  1939  there  were  technocratic  sections  and  study 
groups  in  all  the  major  cities  of  Western  Canada. 
Less  progress  had  been  made  in  the  East,  though 
a  few  sections  had  been  formed  in  Ontario  and 
there  were  members-at-large  in  several  other  prov- 
inces. Canadian  technocrats  were  among  the  most 
active  in  the  organization,  and  Technocracy  Digest, 
published  in  Vancouver  since  1935,  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  technocratic  periodicals.  Two  others, 
the  Foothills  Technocrat,  published  in  Calgary,  and 
the  Northern  Technocrat,  published  in  Edmonton, 
were  founded  in  1936,  though  both  ceased  publica- 
tion in  1939. 

j  Technocracy,  Inc.,  was  opposed  to  the  entry  of 
North  American  states  into  the  Second  World  War, 

!  insofar  as  this  involved  foreign  commitments  as 
distinct  from  the  defence  of  the  continent.  In  Can- 
ada the  movement  was  as  a  result  rendered  illegal 

I  under  the  Defence  of  Canada  Regulations  by  an 

!  Order  in  Council  passed  on  June  20,  1940.  Ques- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  defended  the  order  by  asserting 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  movement  was  the 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
But  the  continued  opposition  of  technocrats  to 
revolutionary  activities,  together  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  their  attitude  expressed  in  a  proposed  pro- 
gram of  total  conscription,  led  to  rescinding  of  the 
Order  in  Council  on  Oct.  14,  1943.  Within  a  few 
weeks  sections  were  re-established.  The  movement 
continued  to  expand  during  the  remainder  of  tlie 
war  and  new  sections  were  formed  in  Ontario  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Since  the  war,  however, 

I  membership  has  declined  sharply  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  This  decline  has  been  partly 

'  the  result  of  administrative  conflict  within  the 
organization  and  partly  because  of  the  continued 
prosperity  that  has  been  enjoyed  throughout  the 
continent.  The  maintenance  and  steady  improve- 
ment of  living  standards  through  the  1950's  has 
deprived  the  technocratic  theory  of  much  of  its 
influence.  Bernard  A.  Ower 
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The  Albertan  Editorial  Page 


Park  Residents  .  .  . 


The  western  forav  of  the  House  of 

slow  and  officious  in  handling  lease 

Commons'     standing     tommitlee     on 

renewal  afreemenli  and  in  other  dcal- 

northern  affairs  and  national  resoiii- 

niE-s  wilh  individual  residents.  For  this 

ces  has  evidentlv  served   one   useful 

reason    there   i^  an  obvious  case  for 

purpose.    It    !ias   ;;ivon    people   in    Ihis 

mviTiq    Uiial    parks    branch    officials 

part  of  Ibe  LOU[ilrv,  partiL'ularlv  resi- 

ninre .uilbonlv  than  'hev  nn\i'  possess. 

dents  of  Ihe  national  parks,   -j  Lliiinue 

rnnsideraliuti   iu\<-\-it   .^Iso   be   given   to 

In  rcRister  theii  boef<  witli  a  eroup  of 

alknviii-   ]hv   people  oi  eiich   to\i,nsile 

reasonably   svnipallietiu   and    possihiv 

inoic  sav   111   Ibcir  .nmiminitv  iiffairs 

influential  peo|)le  Whether  anv  signif- 

—  althoii';h  cuniplelo  locnl  antnnoinv 

irant  rhaii;;es  in  park  polievwil!  result 

such  as  LCiilres  outside  the  park  enjov 

rniiains  tn  he  -een.  Bui,  at  least,  one 

IS  out  i)f  (he  ([ueslion. 

-roup  of   Mf's  should   now  be  aware 

Finallv,     the    situation     regarding 

Hi,-i  ilieie  .ire  Iwo  main  —  and  closelv 

leases  lClllain^  iinsatisfaclorv.  The  fed- 

' -'leil    —   issues  upon  which  policy 

eral    C'^i'i  niiient    li.is   agreed    to    pav 

"    ■   1   iiirn. 

compel. -., 111. 1,    l..i-ril    »n    fair    market 

iijio  of  these  issues  embraces  Ihe 

value    (111    [>ii|iriiv    Liken  over  when 

iM,>],l    area  of  relations  between  the 

lease-.  ;ur  nol  ^,■n^■^^c^l    But  il  h.is  vet. 

-iii-i mnent  snd'parks  adntinislratioii 

.inpareullv,  lo  dcdne  Ihe  agciK'V  and 

.JH  the  one  hsurl.  and  park  residcoL'^, 

orocedures  by  which  (air  market  value 

on  the  other.   Clearly,  there  is  room 

IS  to  be  determined    The  parks  n'si- 

for    considerable    improvement    here, 

(lenls  are  entitled  to  this  information. 

on  several  fronts. 

The    sooner    Ottawa    supplies    it.    the 

If  some  of  the  complaints  register- 

=ooner the  controversy  over  leases  — 

ed  with  the  Commons  committee  are 

in  which  the  ooverniiiPnCs  oositinn  is 

valid,  Ottawa  has  been  disgracefullv 

basically  sound  —  is  likely  to  subside. 

.  .  and  Park  Use 


While  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mons committee  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  weigh  residents'  complaints 
now  that  they  have  visited  Banff  and 
Jasper,  the  odds  are  that  they  are 
more  confused  legarding. the  broader 
aspects  of  national  parks  policy.  For  in 
the  latter  case  a  long-range  perspec- 
tive is  needed,  rather  than  a  close 
look, 

The  basic  policy  issue  is  Ihis;  Are 
Ihe  parks  io  be  preserved  in  their  nat- 
ural state  so  that  future  generations 
may  see  what  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
at  least  one  part  of  the  country  were 
like  when  the  white  man  first  came? 
Or  are  the  parks  gradually  lo  be  turn- 
ed into  vast  tourist  attractions  and 
outdoor  recreational  developments? 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  is  never 
presented  in  these  terms.  The  MPs 
were  told,  for  example,  that  the  moun- 
tain parks  are  vast,  and  that  no  harm 
would  be  done  by  using  a  little  more 
of  them  for  tourism  and  recreation. 
That  may  be  true  today,  although  not 
everyone  thinks  so.  But  what  happens 
when  the  same  argument  is  presented 
3  decade  hence,  half  a  century  hence? 
If  the  erosion  of  the  wilderness  by 
rn:in  is  fo  be  stopped,  a  line  must  be 
n.iv.n    ^nmewhere,    sooner    or   later. 

I  he  .-  jic  rfifficuU  ijuestions  to 
answer  because  tourism  and  outdoor 
.sports  have  already  been  given  a  sub- 
stantial   foot-hold,    and    because    the 


parks  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  tourist-minded  and  sports- 
minded  people  in  Alberta,  particularly 
in  Calgary  and  in  the  park  townsites. 
But  an  answer  must  he  given  eventu- 
ally, and  Ihe  longer  it  is  delayed  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  implement 
i(. 

The  answering  might  be  made 
easier  if,  to  begin  with,  it  were  clearh 
ujKlerstood  all  round  that  the  first  a  n 
of  park  policy  must  be  to  preserve  the 
wilderness,  and  that  tourism  and  out 
door  sports  can  be  permitted  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  not  jeopard  ze 
the  primary  objective.  For  if  that  were 
understood,  the  tourist-minded  and 
sports-minded  people  —  and  the  \l 
berta  government  —  might  then  be 
more  inclined  to  look  elsewhere  for 
places  lo  pursue  their  own  perfectK 
worthy  goals. 

Here,  the  Commons  committee  may 
be  able  lo  play  a  useful  role.  Dur  ng 
its  western  visit,  it  heard  from  advo 
cales  of  a  more  vigorous  park  develoj 
ment  policy;  it  heard  a  contention  that 
thei'e  is  plenty  of  room  outside  the 
parks  for  mountain  tourism  and  re 
reation;  and  it  heard  a  suggestion  Ihal 
Ihe  developed  areas  of  the  parks  be 
lopped  off  and  compensatory  areas  of 
wilderness  lacked  on.  I^t  the  eomm  t 
tee  consider  all  Ihis  in  the  light  of  II  e 
National  Parks  Act  aud  or~Ww~lBhfr- 
term  interftst  of  all  Canadians.  Then 
let  it  present  forthright  conclusions  to 
Parliament. 


The  Right  to  Education 

One  of  the  most  oft-used  words  one 
hears  today  in  almost  any  type  of  con- 
versation is  "rights"  —  civil  rights, 
human  rights,  moral  rights,  minority 
rights,  religious  rights,  sex  rights,  et 
ai.  There  is  nothing  wTong  with  the 


i  of  the  word  whe 
value  is  not  abused.  In  fact  it  is  a  word 
which  fits  the  mood  of  our  times,  par- 
ticularly the  mood  of  our  young 
people  in  their  fast-paced,  somewhat 
frenetic  search  for  life-meaning.  But 
young  people  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize their  interests  at  times, 
mostly  because  youthful  e.yuberance 
lends  to  be  this  way. 

Thus  we  had  a  situation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  last  week  where  the 
"right"  to  attain  a  universilv  educa- 
lion  was  examined  in  a  free-wheeling 
■pminar.  ,Mr.  Hugh  Armstrong,  nation- 
al president-elect  of  Ihe  Canadian 
Union  of  .Students,  said  the  pre.senl 
loan  system  for  students  is  wrong.  He 
said  it  places  loo  heavy  a  burden  on 
(he  studeni  upon  graduation,  and  dis- 
i.ourages  some  students  from  embark- 
ing on  long-term  courses  of  studies 
sutli  as  medicine  and  theolosv.  The 
liian^  are  ,h  deterrent  rather  than  an 


incentive,  he  said.  And  in  denouncing 
the  means  test  for  students,  Mr.  Arm 
strong  declared  ''education  is  a  right 
not  a  privilege" 

On  the  other  side  of  Uie  argument 
however,  was  Mr.  Bob  Eustace,  chair 
man  of  the  Calgary  branch  of  the  CUS 
He  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  bright  student  should  be  barred 
from  attaining  a  university  education 
under  the  system  of  Alberta  loans 
bursaries  and  scholarships. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Eustace.  There 
are  means  available  lo  studenis  who 
desire  a  university  education.  It  is  true 
that  some  !tudenis  may  graduate  with 
a  rather  heavy  financial  debt,  but 
surely  these  studenis  wouldn't  argue 
as  lo  which  they  would  rather  possess 
—  a  cap  and  gown  or  a  lack  of  debt. 
Tniversitv  of  Calgary  students  think 
likewise.  Thev  lurned  down  a  resolu- 
tion which  called  for  reiectinn  of  the 
nre^ent  financial  aid  system  by  a  vote 
of  450  to  250. 

The  rights  of  students  have  in  es- 
sence been  met  by  society  which 
makes  a  university  available.  In  return 
the  students  owe  society  individual  in- 
centive snd  characler.  which  the  T'  of 
C  students  seem  to  possess. 


CBC  Fees  for  MPs 


Whatever  else  it  may  be  classed  as, 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion is  certainly  one  of  the  most  news- 
worthy entities  in  Canada.  Only  a 
-  week  ago  the  Crown-owned  broadcast- 
ing company  was  criticized,  and  sup- 
ported, from  coast  to  coast  for  tele- 
vising a  frank  discussion  bv  a  couple 
on  sexual  mores.  Then,  before  the 
week  ended,  another  furore  rose.  Ihis 
one  over  the  rights  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  accept  fees  for  public 
appearances  on  the  CBC  network. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 
Act  states  that  any  MP  must  vacate  his 
seal  if  he  accepts  public  money  for  a 
transaction  over  and  above  hi.s  -MR.OftO 
yearly  salary.  The  act  also  provides  a 
penalty  of  $200  per  day  fur  every  day 
he  remains  a  member  after  accepting 
the  money.  There  is  no  exact  total  of 
the  number  of  MPs  who  may  have  ac- 
cepted CBC  fees,  but  one  estimate  sets 
the  figure  at  about  40.  The  main  issue, 
of  course,  is  that  these  members  could 
conceivably  be  forced  to  re-sign  or  thai 
retroactive  legislation  would  have  to 
be  passed  to  preclude  such  drastic  ac- 
tion. 

However,  there  is  no  need  for  pub- 
lic or  parliamentary  alarm.  Public 
funds  are  used  to  operate  all  facets  of 
the  corporation,  But  the  CBC,  in  order 
lo  serve  the  public,  must  have  the  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  private  television  sta- 
tions and  networks,  which  for  the  most 
part  pay  fees  or  expenses  for  aitpear- 
incts  of  guests.  It  would  har  .y  be 


fair  to  expect  an  MP  to  appear  for  a 
fee  on  one  network,  and  lo  appear  on 
the  CBC  for  nothing.  Such  a  system 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  con- 
cept of  competition  in  broadcasting. 
We  would  have  our  MPs  appearing  on 
one  network  regularly  and  not  at  all 
on  the  CBC  Thus  the  CBC  would  be 
prevented  from  performing  a  service 
that  is  presumably  of  value  to  Ihe 
public. 

Therefore  Ihe  CBC  must  have  free- 
dom to  function  on  a  competitive 
basis.  If  this  freedom  is  to  be  restrict- 
ed it  might  as  well  be  disbanded  be- 
cause il  will  no  longer  be  serving  the 
public,  its  employer. 

Lamentable 

The  department  of  national  de- 
fence has  taken   a  step  which   may 

prove  fatal  to  the  whole  panoply  of 
its  plans  to  integrate  the  armed  forces: 
It  has  refused  lo  classify  bagpipers  as 
musicians,  rating  them  instead  with 
such  despised  categories  of  service- 
men as  clerks  and  drill  instructors, 

The  decision  seems  lo  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fad  that 
there  are  only  six  full-time  pipers  in 
the  forces.  But  the  departmental  brass 
has  evidently  igiicned  iliai  the  six 
probably  have  Srotusli  hlrmii  i,,  their 
veins,  that  the  rL-fu-jl  /,.  <  |,,...|iv  them 
as  musicians  will  ro^i  L>acl)  of  them  at 
least  820  per  month,  and  that  a  bag- 
piper is  capable  of  wreaking  terrible 
revenge  simply  by  prastising  his  trade. 
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Technocrac)  Inc.  Still  Waits  lo  Serve 
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ByE.  W.  McLEAN 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 
80  to  90 

HORSES 

Thursday,  July  4 


SPECIAL   THIS    WEEK  _  ■      ,„  i,    .„j    <ivtiir»^   )n    central 

A   eooa  sHcclion  ol   farm  chunks,  a   few   „_9,?I'.^JJ'i_.!.'f ".f,,,!,'!!   '"''"'^'   '"    '^'"'"' 


she; 


commission    horses,    two    Shetland 


will   address  a   public  meeting 

in  the  FORT  CARRY  HOTEL 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3, 

AT    8    P.M. 

Subject: 

"Co-operation  and  the 

Preservation  of  Western 

Civilization" 

Admission  free.   Everyone  welcome. 


TRUSTEE'S  SALE 


ponies,    three     cows,     three     pans     pJ 
one   sulky    plow,    four   mowers,    two    hay 
rakes,     one     cultivator,       two       extension 
wheels,   two  buffries,  three  wagons,  three 
■etit   used    farm    harness,   collars,    etc. 
Terms    Cash.     Private    Sales    Daily. 

MoLEAN'S     SALE     STABLES 
Cor.     Arlington     and    Alexander     Ave. 


Saskatchewan  village. 

Groceries,  meats  and  fixtures  In  south- 
ern  Manitoba  town. 

Groceries,    meats    and    fixtures    in    St. 
Vitat 

For  £ull  particulars  apply 

WILLIAM    D.    CAMPBELL 
301    Union    Trust    Bide,    Winnipeg.    Man. 


EVERYTHING  IS  FULL  SWING 

winnh^g 


anti 


GIMLI 


BEACH 

Bathing     —     Boating     —     Golf     —     Tennis 

Lawn  Bowling  —  Mid-Way  —  Roller  Coaster 

GO  BY  TRAIN  IN  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Trains  leave  Canadian  Pacific  Station 

10.10  A.M.   1.45  P.M.     5.20  P.M.    6.55  P.M. 

„  .,  Daily    except    Sun. 

Dally  We*.,    Sat.,   Sun.  ",t  ana  Mon.  Winnipeg 

except  San.  5^^^^  only. 

TAKE   THE    MOONLIGHT 
6,55  P.M.— 50e  RETURN 


DANCING 


TO    WINNIPEG   BEACH   ONLY  in  the  biff  pavilion  to  music 

DAILY  EXCEPT   SUN.  AND   MON,  by    Leonard's    Casino    Band 

and    other    amusements    for    an     evening    of 

pleasure.  3  hours  and  40  minutes  at  the  Beach. 


KIDDIES*    DAY 

Every  Wednesday.  Cm 

AU    Rides    9C 


SPECIAL  OVERNIGHT  FARES— 51.25  to 
Winnipeg  Beach.  S1.5U  to  Gimli.  Good 
fTomg;  P.M.  trains  each  Toes.,  Wed..  Thurs. 
Return  next  A.M. 


CIVIC-CALEDONIAN    LADIES'    CLUB    PICNIC— JULY    3 


eA'C=T     -  =  ;v-EL     SVSTEV 


i.30 — Tarzan. 

6.45 — Easy  Aces, 

7,00— Tlic  Question  Box.   Art  Torum. 

1,30 — Serenade  lor  Strings. 

8.00— They    Sh.ill   Not  Pass, 

8.30— The    Week    in   Parliament. 

»,45— Dance  orch. 

9.00 — News, 

9.15 — Winnipeg  Sunfmer  Symphony  orch, 
ICBC.  Winnipeg). 

9,.')7— News  bulletins    (CBCl. 
10.00— BBC   News   Keel, 
10.30 — It's    a    Racket,    drama    series. 
11.00 — Choral  Programme. 
11.30— Cowboys    Now    and    Then. 
11.45 — News  and  Sign  Off. 

CKX,    BRANDON    (1 120) 

P.M. 

2.05 — Club  Matinee. 

2.45— Hadlo  Special. 

3.00— C. P.  News. 

3.03— Musical  Programme. 

3.15— Talk. 

3.30 — From  the  Shows. 

3.45— BBC  News. 

4.15 — NBC  Concert  Orchestra.  ,  . 

4.30— Mirror  for  Women. 

4.4.5 — Manitoba   Calling. 

5.00— Music  You  Like  to  Hear. .  ■ 

5.15— Recital.  f 

5.30 — Afternoon  News.  : 

5.45— Talk.  */ 

6.00 — Evening  Prelude. 

6..10— Scvlllana. 

7.00 — The  Question  fiox. 

7,30— Serenade  for  Strings, 

8,00— To  Be  Announced, 

8,30 — Carson  Robison, 

8.45— Horace  Lapp  Orchestra. 

9.00 — National  News. 

9.15 — To  Be  Announced, 

9,30— Light  Up  and  Listen  Club, 
10,00— BBC  News, 
10,30 — Drama  Series, 
11,00- Choral  Programme, 
11,30— Time  and   Sign   Off. 

CKCA,  KENORA   (1420) 

P.M. 

2.00 — Club  Matinee. 

2.45 — Monitor  News. 

3.00— Canadian  Press  Bulletin. 

3.03— At  the  Console. 

3.15— Lakeside  Sports. 

3..10— ClosiniT  Stocks, 

3.45— BBC  News. 

4.15 — NBC  Concert  Orchestra. 

4.30— Canadian  Press  News. 

4.45 — .loy  Redden,  organist. 

5.00 — Music  You   Like  to   Hear. 

.f^.30 — Recital   Series,   instrumental, 

5.4.5 — International  Commentary. 

6.00 — An  Evening  Prelude. 

6.30 — Dinner  Music. 

7.00 — The  Question  Box. 

7.30 — Serenade  for  Strings. 

8.00— Tliev  Sliall  Not  Passj 

R..'10— The  Weok  in  Parliament. 

8.45— Horace  Lai'U  Oichesfra. 

9, no — Canadian  Press  News. 

9.]r,_winnineg  Summor  Symphony. 

9.57 — Canarii^n  Press  News. 
10.00— Sign  Off. 

CANADIAN  NETWORK   (CBC-CBK) 

A.M.' 

7.00— Morning   Varieties,    recordings. 

8.00 — News  bulletin  and  musical  record- 
ings. 

8.15 — Songs  For  You.  recordings. 

8.30-9.00— See  CKY  listings. 

9.00 — Singers  and   Songs,   recordings. 

9.13-10.30— See  CJRC  listings. 
10.30 — The   Joyce  Trio    ICBC.    Toronto). 
10.45 — CP  news  bulletins  iCBC,  Toronto) 
11.00 — Thp  Haopv  Gang,   with  Bert  Pearl 

(CBC.  Toronto) 
n.an-Th»-  Bolladpor   (CRC    Vancniiverl 


STATEMENT  OF  PATRIOTISM  BY  THOSE 
WHO  WERE  TECHNOCRATS 

The  political  Government  of  Canada  by  Order-in-Council  has 
declared  Technocracy  Inc,  to  be  an  illegal  organization:  This  action 
was  unjustified  and  unwarranted  and  can  be  classified  as  a  tactical, 
political  blunder.  Technocracy  Inc.  from  its  inception  has  been  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  Nazism,  Fascism,  and  Communism.  On  Sept. 
5.  1939,  Technocrats  all  over  Canada  wired  Prime  Minister  Macltenzie 
King  that  they  stood  ready  to  defend  Canada  from  any  alien  attack. 
Following  the  issue  of  Technocracy's  General  Regulations  on  Home 
Defence  on  June  1,  which  was  published  in  most  newspapers,  Tech- 
nocrats all  over  Canada  contacted  the  R.C.M.P.,  the  city  police,  and 
the  military  authorities  offering  their  services  in  any  capacity  required 
for  the  Defence  of  Canada. 

Those  who  were  members  of  Technocracy  Inc.  as  loyal  Canadian 
citizens  will  continue  to  render  full  support  to  the  defence  program 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Technocracy  Inc.  was  the  outstanding  patriotic  organization  in 
Canada,  therefore  those  who  were  its  members  must  view  the  present 
action  of  the  political  government  as  an  attempt  at  subversive  sabo- 
tage of  a  national  patriotic  organization,  unless  this  action  is  imme- 
diately rescinded. 


l.OO — Mary  Marlin. 

1.15 — Ma  Perkins. 

1.30 — Pepper  Young's  Family. 

1.45— Vic  and  Sade. 

2.00— Judy  and  Jane. 

2.15 — News. 

2.20 — Markets. 

2.30— Club  Matinee. 

3.00 — Musical  Soiree. 

3.15— Kitty  Keene. 

3.30 — Midstream. 

3.45 — Charles  Sears,  singer. 

4.00 — Agriculture  in  the  News. 

4.15 — Dance  Orchestra. 

4.25 — News. 

4.30 — Dance    Orchestra. 

4.45 — Paul  Douglas'  Sport  Column. 

6.00— The  Story  of  Wool. 

5.15 — News  Pickups  from  Europe. 

5.30 — Local  and  World  News. 

5.45 — H.    v.    Kaltenborn.   European   com- 
mentary. 

6.00 — This.    Our  America. 

6.30— Light    Concert    Music. 
'y.00 — The  Green   Hornet. 

7.30— Grant  Park  Concert. 

8.00— Kay    Kyser's    KoUege    of    Musical 
Knowledge. 

9.00 — Dance     Orchestra. 

9.15 — Stars  of  the  Summer  Night. 

9.45 — Dance  orch. 

10.00 — Weather.  News  and  Dance  Muslo. 
12.00— Silent 

NATIONAL  NETWORK    (NBC) 

P.M. 

8.00— Kay    Kyser's    KoUege    of    Musical 
Knowledge.    WEAF,    KFYR.    WLW. 
— European  News,   by  T.   R,   Ybarra. 
WJZ. 
8.15— The  Ink  Spots.  WJZ. 
8,30 — Radio  Magic,   dramatic  sketch. 
■•  WJZ, 

9,00 — Hollywood  Playhouse,  with  Charles 

Boyer.    KOA, 
9,15— Stars  of  the  Svtmmer  Night,  astron- 
omy  talks.   WEAF, 
9,30— Plantation  Party.  KOA, 
10,00— The  Hour  of  Smile,  KOA, 

—News    From    Here    and    Abroad   — 
Maior-General       Stephen       Fugua, 
WJZ    and    WEAF    networks, 
10,45— News  Bulletins.  WJZ  and  WEAF 
networks. 

"    COLUMBIA  NETWORK    (CBC) 

P.M. 
8,00— Glenn    Miller    orch.   WNAX.    KSL. 

KFAB.   KMOX. 
8.15— Public    Affairs    (to   stations   avail- 
able). 
8.30— Columbia   Concert  orch.       WBBM. 

WJR.  WCCO. 
9.00— Bob    Trout,    news.    WCCO,    WHAS, 
—Amos  'n'   Andy.       WBBM.   KFAB. 
WNAX. 
».15— Lanny    Boss,    tenor.    WJR.    WCCO, 

KFAB.  KSL. 
0.30 — Dr.   Christian,   with  Jean  Hersholt, 
KSL,  WCCO,   WHAS.    _,,    ™,„,/ 
S.SS— Bob  Trout,  news.     WBBM,  KMOX. 

.WNAX 
11.00— Paul   Sullivan    Reviews  the  News. 

11.55— Press   News.        WJR.    WHAS.    KSL. 

«      •      « 

WEDNESDAY  AROUND  THE  WOBLD 

Budapest,      5.35      p.m.— Singing      Youth. 

HAT5.  9.62  meg..  31.17  m. 
Moscow— 6    p.m.:     Broadcast    in    English. 

RV116.    15.24    meg..    19.9    m.:    RNE.    12 

meg..   25   m. 
London— 6.30    p.m.:    War    News    Bulletin. 

GSD.    11.75   meg..    25.5    m.;    GSC.    9.58 

meg.,   31.3   m. 
Rome — ,      7.40      p.m. — Florentine      songs'. 

Violinist     Pina     Carmirelli:      Tourist 

Notes.     2R03.  31.15  m.;  2R04,  25.40  m.; 

2R06,    19.61   m. 
Borne — 9     p.m.:     War     News    in    Englisn, 

2R03.      31.15     m.:      2R04,     25.40     m.i 

2R06,    19.61    m. 
London — 10    p.m.:     War    News     Bulletin. 

GSC,   9.58   meg.,  31.3   m. 
Tokyo.     11,20     p,m.— Music.       JZK.     15.16 

meg.,    19.7    m. 
Moscow- 2    a.m.:    English    Period.     RV96, 
10.30— It's  a   Racket,  drama    (CBC,   Win- 

THURSDAY 

CIRC,   WINNIPEG    (630) 

A.M. 

7.00— Chin  Up. 

7.15— Pinto  Pete  In  Arizona. 

7.30 — Morning  News. 

7  45— Around   the   Breakfast   Table. 

8.15— Organ-lzing. 

8.40 — Opening    markets. 

9.00 — Songs  For   You, 

9.15— CP   News   Bulletins    ICBC). 

9.30— The  LitUe  Concert. 

9.45— The  Woman's  World. 
10.00— BBC   News. 
10.30— Mid-session  markets. 
10.45 — Canadian  Press  news   (CBC). 
11,00 — Morning  Devotions. 
11.15 — Down  Memory  Lane.  ^ 
11,30— Lost  Empire. 
11.45 — The  Monitor  Views  the  News. 
P.IL 

12.00 — Race  Scratches. 
12.30— News. 
12.45— Closing  markets. 

1.15— All    in    Fun. 

1.4S — Kaleidoscope. 

2.15- Moments  for  Meditation. 

2.30 — Accordeana. 

2.45 — Closing   siocle   quotations. 

.TOO— CP    news    bulletins    (CBC). 

3.03 — Music  Lovers'    Comer. 

3.45— BBC  X^ews  tvia  CBC). 


The  Guiding  Light. 

2.00— Recordings    (CBC). 

2.15— Club  Matinee. 

2.45— Donald  Novls  Sings. 

3.00— Miss  Trent's  ChUdren   (trs.l. 

3.15— First    Aid    in    the    Home;    talli    ov 
Gwen  Mulock,  M.D.   (C^Cl. 

3.30— Modern  Melodies. 

3.45— BBC  News   I  CBC). 

4.15— Backstage    Wife. 

4.30 — Homefolks   Frolic. 

4.45 — Tropical  Moods. 

6.00— The  Voice  of  Inspiration. 

6.05— Melody  Time. 

5.15— Old    Refrains. 

5.30— Aloha  Land, 

5,45 — News, 

8,00— Music   Graphs, 

0,15— Light  Up  and  Listen, 

6,30— Address    by    Sir    Gerald    Campbell 
British   high  commissioner. 

7.00- Bing  Crosby's  Music  Hall. 

8.00 — Summer  Symphony  Series   (CBC, 
Toronto). 

9.00 — News. 

9.15 — Britain     Speaks  —  talk   by   Vernon 
Bartlett  (BBC). 

9.30— True  or  False. 

9.57— CP  News  Bulletin  (CBC). 
10.00 — BBC    Newsreel. 
10.30 — Band   Concert. 
11.00 — Jack  Avison  Concert  orch, 
11.30— With  Dan  McCowan  in  the  Rockies. 
11.46— News  and   Sign  Off. 

CKX,   BRANDON    (1120) 

A.M. 

7.JU — ^Musical  Pye  Opener. 

7.45— Morning  News. 

8.00— Wake  Up  and  Sing. 

3.30— The  Man  I  Marrieu. 

8.45 — The  Right  to  Happiness. 

9.00— Opening  Markets. 

9.05— What's  in  the  Air. 

9.10 — Newsy  Jigsaw, 

9.30 — Big  Sister. 

9.45 — Life  and  Love  of  Dr.  Susan. 
10.00— BBC  News. 
10.30— Over  the  Backyard  Fence. 
10.45— CP  News. 
11.00— The  Happy  Gang. 
11.30 — Pelham  Richardson  Orchestra. 
12.00 — Against  the  Storm. 
P.M. 

12.15— Road  of  Life. 
12.30— Recordings. 
12.45 — Noon  News. 

1.00 — Stor.v  of  Mary  Marlin. 

1.15 — Ma  Perkins. 

1.30 — Pepper  Young's  Family, 

1.45 — The  Guiding  Light. 

2.00 — Markets  and  Livestocks. 

CKCA,  KENORA    (1420) 

A.M. 

8.00 — Canadian  Press  Bulletin. 

8.03 — Musical  Comedy  Time. 

8.15— Marching"  With  the  Guards. 

8.30 — Rhythm  and  Romance. 

8.45 — Musical  Programme. 

9.00- Songs  For  You, 

9,15 — Dance  Parade. 

9.30— Hits  and  Encores. 

9.45— Songs  From  the  Shows. 
10.00- BBC  News. 
10.30— The  Band  Plays  On. 
10.45 — Canadian  Press  News. 
11.00— The  Happy   Gang. 
11.30— Ontario  Farm  Broadcast. 
12.00 — Noon  Hour  Varieties, 
P.M, 

12,30— U,S,  Marine  Band, 
12,57- Canadian  Press  News, 

1,00— It's  Dance  Time, 

1,15— Garden  Club  of  the  Air. 

1,30 — Recordings, 

1,45— Wilson  Ames  at  the  Console. 

CANADIAN  NETWORK  (CBC-CBK) 

A.M. 

7.00— Morning   Varieties,   recordings. 

8.00— CP  News  Bulletins    (CBC). 

8.15 — Songs  for  You.  recordings. 

8.30— The    Man    I   Married,   serial   drama 
(NBC). 

8.45— The     Right    of     Bapplnesi.    serial 
drama   ICBC,  Toronto! . 

9.0O — Singers  and  Songs,  recordings, 

9.15— News    Bulletins     ICBC.    Winnipeg). 

9.30-10.00- See  CKY    listings. 
10.00-10.30— See  CJRC  listings. 
10.30— A)   Gilbert's  Trio. 
10.45— CP    News    (CBC.   Toronto). 
11.00— The  Happy  Gang   (CBC.  Toronto). 
11.30— Pelham      Richardson     orch      (CBC. 
Winnipeg). 

P.M. 

12  00-12.30— See   CKY    listings. 

12.30— H.C.M.P.    bulletins    (to  CBK  only) 


HEADACHES 


■    QUICKLY 

RELIEVED 

WITH 

REFRESHING 
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Nervousness 

may  be  caused  by  toe 
many  acid  formingfoodi 
and  poisonous  wsstea 
Correct  acidosisrremove 
these  poisons  with  alka- 
lizing, cleansingEicovalL 


KKOYAH 
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3.00— Little  Brass  Band. 
3.15— Kitty   Keene. 
3.30 — Midstream. 
3.45 — Dance  orch. 
4.00 — Agriculture  In  the  News. 
4.15 — Dance   Orchestra. 
4.25— News. 
4.30 — Guest   Book. 
4.45 — Paul  Douglas*  Sports  Column. 
5.00 — Three    Romeos. 
5.15 — European    news. 
5.30 — Local  and  world  news. 
5.45— H,  v.  Kaltenborn.  commentary. 
6,00 — Supper    Melodies. 
6.30 — Vocal  music. 
6.45— The  Voice  of  the  People. 
7.00— Good   News   of   1940. 
7.30— Memory    Baseball. 
8.00— War  commentary,  by  T.  R.  Ybarra. 
8.30 — Singin'  and  Swingin'. 
a.m — Fed   Waring  m  Pleasure  Time. 
9.15 — Dance   orch. 
9.30 — To    he    announced. 
10.00 — Weather  and  news. 
10.15 — Treasure  Chest. 
10.30 — Dance  orch. 
10,45— News   and   dance   music. 
12.00— Silent. 

NATIONAL  NETWORK   (NBC) 

P.M. 
8.00— Rudy  Vallee  Show.  WEAF. 

— War  commentary,  by  T.  ft.  Ybarra. 
WJZ.  KFYR. 
8.30 — Toronto      Promenade      Symphony. 
WJZ  network. 
— The   Nation's  Birthday  Party. 
■WEAF. 
9  00 — Fred     Waring    In     Pleasure    Time. 

Repeat   to   WMAQ.   KOA.   KFYR. 
9.30 — Musical      Americans.      Repeat      to 
KOA. 
10.00 — News     from     Here     and     Abroad, 

WJZ   and    ^ATEAF    networks. 
10.45— News    bulletins.    WEAF    and    WJZ 
networks. 

COLUMBIA  NETWORK    (CBC) 

P.M. 
8.00— Glenn    Miller    orch.    KFAB.    WJR, 

WCCO.   KMOX. 
8.55— News      bulletins.      WCCO.      KFAB. 

KMOX 
9.00 — Amos      'n'      Andy.     WBBM,    WJR. 

WHAS.   WCCO. 
9.15— Lanny    Ross,    tenor.    WBBM.    KSL. 

WCCO     KFAB. 
9.30— Ask-lt-Basket.     Repeat  to  KSL. 
10.00 — Strange    As    It    Seems.     Repeat    to 
KSL 


RECRUITS 
WANTED 

immediately  for 

INFANTRY  UNITS, 

C.  A.  S.  F. 

Apply 

District    Recruiting    Office, 

Fort  Osb(>rne  Barracks 


people. 

Electric  Company.  With  their  families 
they  represent  7,500  of  our  population 
— ^practically  a  city  'within  a  city. 


If  these  7,500  people  lived  in  a  sep- 
arate community,  it  would  be  a  city 
maintaining,  by  usual  standards,  9 
doctors;  7  grocery  stores;  5  lawyers; 
5  filling  stations;  5  hairdressers;  4 
banks;  4  dentists;  4  garages;  4  res- 
taurants; 3  butchers;  3  general  stores; 
2  hotels  and  a  host  of  other  businesses 
— and  it  would  be  the 

FOURTH  LARGEST  CITY  IN 
MANITOBA 

Earning  and  spending  their  money 
here,  these  employees  of  WINNIPEG 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY  make  a  most 
substantial  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity revenues.  An  organization 
creating  employment  for  so  important 
a  group,  merits  -support. 

This  Company  provides  three 
essential  services  —  TRANS- 
PORTATION, ELECTRIC. 
ITY,  GAS— with  the  efficiency 
and  courtesy  upon  which  the 
success  of  every  commercial 
enterprise  depends.  You  are 
cordially   invited   to   use   them. 


WINNIPEG 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
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UNTIL  IRIUM  REVEALS 

BRILLIANT  LUSTRE  OF  TEETH 

ONCE  DULL  AND  DINGY! 


Of  all  Tooth  Pastes  and  Powders 

If  you  want  your  teeth  to  sparkle  and  gleam 
with  their  full  natural  radiance  . . .  insist 
on  IRIUM! 


Remember,  it's  what'.i  in  your  dentifrice 
that  makes  the  big  difference!  So  be  sure 
you  get  PEPSODENT  containing  IRIUM 
for  extra  effectiveness  —  greater  cleansing 
power!  See  for  yourself  the  way  IRIUM  in 
Pepsodent  flashes  into  instant,  safe  action! 
Ugly  surface-stains  disappear  from  teeth— 
sttfely — quickly. 

Pepsodent  contains  No  Grit,  No  Pumice, 
No  Bleach  .  .  .  PROVED  SAFE  FOR 
TOOTH  ENAMEL ! 
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The  Systemizers 

WINNIPEG  is  to  have  a  refresher  course 
in  technocracy.  Howard  Scott,  the  New 
York  engineer  who  originated  the  new 
economic  gospel,  is  to  make  a  circle  tour  of 
the  continent  by  motor,  and  Winnipeg  is  one 
of  his  stopping  places. 

By  way  of  preparation,  the  local  tech- 
nocrats announce  that  "the  present  economic 
system  will  crash  within  two  years."  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  persons  with  their 
eminently  scientific  and  mathematical  view- 
point should  dignify  what  we  have  with  the 
name  of  "system."  Strange  also  that  they 
should  use  the  word  "crash" — ^though,  as 
technocracy  was  unborn  in  1929,  the  word 
may  seem  unhackneyed  in  its  philosophy. 

Timely  support — corroboration  almost 
word  for  word,  in  fact — comes  to  the  local 
technocratic  council  from  the  Premier  of 
Alberta.  In  his  Sunday  evening  broadcast  he 
told  his  listeners  "not  to  stand  idly  by  wait- 
ing for  the  inevitable  crash,"  but,  disregard- 
ing the  technocrats'  two-year  limit,  said  right 
out  that  "the  present  system  has  failed."  He 
may,  however,  have  been  thinking  not  of  the 
system  to  which  the  technocrats  refer,  but  to 
some  other — for  example,  the  system  intro- 
duced  by  the  Aberhart  government. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  Mr.  Aberhart  in  his 
momentary  gloom  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  much  of  the  economic  trouble 
in  Alberta  this  year  is  due  to  drought.  No 
system — not  even  technocracy — can  make 
wheat  grow  without  moisture.  Mr.  Aberhart 
would  have  been  on  firmer  ground  in  former 
years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  down — 
when  the  world,  or  the  system,  failed  to  offer 
for  wheat  what  it  had  cost   to  grow  it. 

As  to  the  relative  adaptability  of  systems 
in  man's  long  conflict  with  the  vagaries  of 
nature,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  when  drought  hit  Soviet  Russia  several 
million  peasants  starved  to  death.  Our  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  may  not  stand  com- 
parison with  the  magnificent  national  organi- 
zation they  have  in  Russia,  but  it  seems  to 
have  a  certain  flexibility  which  at  least  saves 
lives.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wise,  after  all,  to 
make  the  system  too  rigid. 

As  for  Mr.  Scott's  discovery  that  poverty 
persists  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  gadgets, 
the  thought  may  occur  to  him  on  his  circle 
tour  that  he  has  taken  too  much  account  of 
manufacturing  and  too  little  of  agriculture. 
Farming  encounters  conditions  from  time  to 
time  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  keenest 
mathematicians.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
manufacturmg  produces  many  desirable  ob- 
jects, the  growing  of  food  is  still  a  prime 
factor    in    human    economy. 


Ignorance  of  Editorial 
Writers  Beyond  Belief 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 
I  Sir,— Your  editorial  "The  System- 
izers," in  The  Tribune  of  July  19, 
is  well  calculated  to  emphasize  the 
contention  of  the  Technocrat  that 
"Educated  ignorance"  is  one  of 
the  strange  results  our  educational 
system  produces. 

The  word  "system"  and  its 
meaning  can  be  found  in  Webster's 
dictionary  as  can  the  word  "crash," 
The  latter  word,  so  as  to  illuminate 
iyour  darkness,  was  used  in  1915-16 
in  Flanders,  but  then  you  couldn't 
be  expected  to  know  that. 

If  you  read  your  New  York 
namesake  you  will  find  an  item  in 
July,  1922,  which  would  make  your 
statement  that  Technocracy  was 
unborn  in  1929,  a  proof  that  even 
an  editorial  writer  can  slip  up.  It 
Is  admitted  that  if  any  local  Tech- 
nocrat said  "two  years"  he  slipped, 
too.  Now  we  are  all  square.  One 
jslip  each.  But  when  you  get  to 
Alberta  wheat  you  are  about  as 
wet  as  Edmonton  has  been  this  last 
jtwo  weeks.  It  isn't  crop  failure 
that  is  worrying  our  obese  but 
reverend  premier.  He's  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  being  the 
"big  guy"  in  a  political  racket 
where  the  payoff  "just  ain't"  and 
as  any  racketeer  knows  that  means 
curtains  as  soon  as  the  mob  finds 
out. 

What  connection  exists  in  your 
mind  between  Alberta,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Social  Credit  and  Techno- 
cracy? You  display  your  ignorance 
of  all  four  if  you  imagine  there  is 
any. 
Farming  is  a  wonderful  game  for 


|the  other  fellow,  from  a  newspaper 
jCditor's  viewpoint.  Ever  tried  it? 
Or  do  you  know  as  little  about  it 
as  you  appear  to  know  about  the 
iTest  of  the  subjects  you  comment 
upon? 

One  could  get  by  on  that  twenty 
years  ago  as  an  editorial  writer — 
no  one  cared  what  you  said  any- 
way—we were  too  busy  chasing 
dollars.  But  we've  been  to  school 
since  and  you  must  brush  up  on 
your  studies  and  stick  to  realities. 
Your  straw  men  leave  us  cold. 

Maybe  you  object  to  being  told 
I  when  you  are  wrong?  Only  the 
I  really  intelligent  don't. 

GEO.  D.  KOE. 
Edmonton  Alta.,  July  26,  1937. 


^. 


C.  p.  Steinmetz  Was  Not 
Entirely  Unique 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir, — Your  editorial  "Wages  of 
a  Genius"  in  The  Tribune  of  July 
19  is  a  jfem  such  as  too  rarely 
to  be  seen  in  the  arid  pages  of 
the   average   daily. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz  was,  as 
you  say,  without  the  sliglitest 
interest  in  money,  and  should  be 
remembered  for  that  as  much  as 
lor  his  genius. 

One  cavils,  however,  at  your  use 
of  the  word  "rare."  Naturally 
you  judge  others  by  yourself — we 
all  do — but  the  rarity  is  only  to 
be  found  in  your  own  acquain- 
tances. If  you  investigate  xou 
will  find  it  is  not  so  uncommon 
as  you  imagine.  More  people 
than  Charles  Steinmetz  have  dis- 
covered the  mockery  that  is  be- 
hind the  illusion  called  money. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  among  other  things  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz  was  a  founder  of 
the  Technical  Alliance  in  1919. 
Was  a  personal  friend  of  Howajd 
Stott,  and  was  a  co-originator 
of  Technocracy  in  that  same  year. 
Like  Scott,  he,  too,  was  heartily 
disliked  by  those  whom  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  scientific  field 
adversely  affected  from  a  money 
ix)int  of  view. 

Finally,  General  Electric  should 
be  ashamed  of  themselves.  The 
poor  pikers  could  donate  $25,000 
out  of  the  profits  Steinmetz  made 
for  them  and  never  miss  It.  5ut 
perhaps  that  racket  is  getting 
•11  washed  up,  too. 
1  GEO.   r>.   KOE. 

1    Edmonton.  Alta.,  July  26,  1937. 


History  of  Technocracy 


(Editor's  comment:  In  accepting  and 
publishing  this  article  and  subsequent 
articles  from  our  contributor  Thf 
Southender  in  no  wise  suhscril)es  to 
tli£  either  subject  matter  or  opinion? 
therein  expressed,  but  publishes  them 
for  those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  get  a  definite  understanding^  ot 
Technocracy  as  a  determinyig  factor 
in  the  field  of  social  science,  and  be- 
cause one  of  its  prominent  propound 
crs,  Howard"  Scott,  director-in-chief 
will  give  a  lecture  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  1.) 
*  ^  *     * 

Before  going  into  a  short  history 
if  Technocracy  a  brief  definition  and 
'ixplanation  is  appropriate.  Tochnoc- 
acy  is  science  applied  to  the  social 
order.  Science  concerns  itself  witl 
the'  determination  of  the  most  pro- 
bable in  any  field  of  knowledge,  be  it 
chemistry,  engineering  or  social  phen- 
)mena.  Technocracy,  then,  concerns 
'tself  with  the  determination  of  the 
nost  probable  in  the  field  of  social 
cience.  the  primarily  with  that  part 
)f  the  social  mechanism  relating  to 
Mie  production  and  distribution  of 
Toods  and  service^,  but  it  has  many 
far-reaching   social    implications. 

Technocracy  had  its  inception  in  an 
organization  known  as  the  Technical 
AUinace  of  North  America,  which  be- 
van  functioning  in  1919  with  offices 
at  23  West  .3.5th  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  group  was  made  up  of 
such  men  as  Thorstein  Veblen,  a  dis- 
tigui'shed  edilcator  in  the  fiKld  lof 
social  science,  sometimes  called  "the 
i^tormy  petrel  of  American  econ- 
omics": Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  of 
the  General  Electric  company,  often 
referred  to  as  "the  wizard  of  elect- 
ricity". Bassett  Jones,  consailting  elec- 
trical engineer  and  mathematician: 
Richard  Tolman,  now  professor  of 
physics  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
•nnsulting  architect;  Stuart  Chase, 
popular  economist,  and  an  associate 
of  Consumers'  Research;  and  Ho- 
rtard  Scott,  outstanding  consulting 
and  industrial  engineer,  who  acted  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Technical  Al- 
'iance.  : 

The  primary  aim  of  this  group  was 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing the  achievements  of  science  to 
^ial  and  industrial  affairs.  With 
his  in  mind,  they  set  about  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
5ources  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, — all  that  territory  included 
jetwecn  the  Panama  Canel  and  the 
North  Pole.  In  addition,  they  studied 
'he  industrial  evolution  that  had 
aken  place  tliereiu.  They  showed 
:iraphically  the  operating  character- 
istics of  the  present  industrial  system 
with  all  its  waste  and  lealcage,  and 
worked  out  a  tentative  design  of  a 
completely  coordinated  system  of 
^production     and      distribution.      They 


TO    SPEAK    HERE 


HOWARD  SCOTT,  director-in-chief, 
of  Technocracy,  will  address  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on 
Wednesday,    September   1. 


kept  in  mind  always  of  course  their 
aim,  whch  was  to  provide  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  ^people  liv- 
ing in  the  continental  area  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  non-renewable 
resources. 

In  1931,  M.  King  Hubbert,  geo-phy- 
sicist  of  Columbia  University,  met 
Howard  Scott,  and,  recognizing  the 
scientific  importance  and  far-reach- 
ing social  implications  of  phe  work 
already  done  by  iScott  and  the  Tech- 
nical Alliance,  offered  his  services  in 
helping  carry  on  the  project.  Hubbert 
introduced  Scott  to  Professor  Walter 
Rautenstrauch,  chairman 'of  the  depr. 
of  industrial  engineering  of  Columbia 
ITniversity,  who  also  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work,.  In  the  sprin.g  of 
1931,  unemployed  architects  and  en- 
gineers on  relief  Avork  were  put  to 
work  collecting  additional  data  and 
drawing  charts  and  graphs  for  the 
survey.  At  first  they  worked  in  ifub- 
bert's  office  at  Columbia  University; 
later,  when  Hubbert  had  to  leave 
town  for  the  summer,  Professor  Ran- 
tenstauch  volunteered  the  use  of  an 
unused  drafting  room  in  the  Engine- 
ering Building  at  ^Columbia.  There 
j  never  was  any  official  connection 
'between  Howard  Scott  or  Technoc- 
racy and  Columbia  University.  Mem- 
bers of  Columbia  University  faculty, 
however,  were  and  still  are,  members 
of   Technocracy. 


The  method  of  this, survey  was  to 
apply  exactly  the  same  technique  to 
the  whole  North  American  continent. 
as  an  operating  unit,  that  an  engine- 
er uses  when  he  makes  an  energy  bal- 
ance of  the  operation  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  that  a  physician  uses  when 
he  makes  a  physical  examination  of 
a  patient,  that  is,  in  the  latter  case, 
he  determines  the  rate  of  basal  met- ; 
al)olism  and  other  important  physical 
characteristics.  In  the  case  of  the 
continent,  a  glance  at  the  chart  of 
business  peaks  and  depressions,  al 
ternate  chills  and  fever,  makes  it  in- 
creasingly more  obvious  that  the  pat- 
ient is  very,  very  sick.  The  survey  of 
Technocracy  has  indicated,  more  ex- 
actly than  any  examination  made 
elsewhere   or   heretofore,    the   nature 

I ~  ~  ' 

I  of    the    illness    and    consequently    the 
^teps  necessary  to  restore  the  patient 
to  a  state  of  good  health. 
-"The    facts   vaiearthed   hy     Technoc- 
racy   were   largely    contrary     to    the 
statements'  being  made   by   the   lead- 
ers, both  of  government  and  business, 
at  the  time  The   conclusions  reached 
by 'Technocracy   as   to   the  nature   of 
possible    solutions   of    our    social    pro- 
blems were  likewise  contrary  to  those 
being^  advocated    either    by   the    lead- 
ers of  the  status  quo  in   government 
and  business  or  by  those  of  the  radic- 
al parties.  Con^^jquently,  Technocracy 
h^s  been  oblit^'cr-'To  eniinciate  a  pro- 
gram of  its  own  which,   of  necessity, 
embraces    the    whole   complex   of   our 
social    and    industrial    activities.    Tec- 
hnocracy,   Inc.      is    the      organization 
which   is   being   developed,   under   the 
leadership    of    Howard    Scott,    to    act 
■ipon  the  facts  and  to  set  up  in  Amer- 
ica  as    speedily   as    possible   the  new 
order  of  society  which  science  design- 
ates as   the   most   probable   sequel  to 
the   present  inadequate  price   system. 
In    the    last    three    years,    Technnc- 
'•acy    Inc.    has    expanded      throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  North  Am- 
erica  and   is   now   one   of  the   fastest 
growing  and  largest  organization  with 
\  a    social    objective  ■:;existcnt    *in    this 

•area. 

i     Next    week:    "The'  Basic   Principles 
I  of  Technocracy" 


HOWARD  SCOTT  TOUR 


On  August  20,  an  automobile  de- 
signated as  an  "Official  Car"  of  | 
Technocracy  Inc.,  rolled  out  of  New  j 
York  City.  This  car  contained  Mr. 
Howard  Scott,  founder  and  organizer  | 
and  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  and  LMr.  Harold  P'ezer,  of  Gen- 
eral headquarters  staff.  Before  them 
liei  a  strenuous  four  months  educa- 
tional and  organizational  campaign, 
at  least  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
hard  driving,  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen scheduled  lectures,  over  a  hun- 
dred formal  dinners,  over  two  hun- 
dred conferences  and  interviews,  and 
at  least  twenty  radio  broadcasts. 

The  party  will  proceed  to  Cleve- 
jland,  Ohio  as  the  first  tour  point. 
Thence,  covering  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Appleton,  they  will  arrive  in  Winni- 
peg to  address  a  public  audience  in 
I  the  Auditorium  on  September  1,  as 
thP'  first  Canadian  point. 

Practically  all  meetings  throu2;h- 
out  the  tour  will  be  under  the  direct 
sponsorship  of  Technocracv.  Inc.,  se-2- 
tions,  which  have  been  organized  in 
the  last  three  years.  Thera  are.  ofl 
coarse,  other  organized  areas  of  this 
Continent  which  will  not  be  visited 
on  the  present  tour. 

All  and  sundry  who  desire  to  hear 
a     presentation    of    Technocracy     by 
Howard  Sootl,  would  be  well  advised 
to    seize   the   present    opportunity    to 
do  so,  for  word  has  come  from  Gen- 
eral  Headquarters   to   the   effect   that 
!  this  is  the  last  time  Diroctor-in-Chief  i 
Howard    Scott,    will    make    a    contin- 
ental speaking  tour. 
'      Completing  the  Winnipeg  schedule 
the   party    will    proceed    to   Brandon, 
Manitoba,    on     September     4.      They 
I  will    then    cover,    Saskatchewan,    Al- 
berta, Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  British 
ICoIuinbia,    down    the    Pacific    Coast 
'and   back    Eastward    to    New    York, 
sometime  in  December. 


Technocracy  Declared 
Only  Cure  For  Poverty 

A  STRIKING  word-picture  of  beggary  ^mid  opulence,   poverty  and 
starvation  amid  over-production  and  abundance,  of  an  incompetent 

price  system  tottering  on  the  brink  of  cb/aos,  was  painted  by  George  D. 

Koe,  Edmonton  Technocrat,  in  the  convert  hall  of  the  Winnipeg  Audi- 

toritim  Wednesday  evening. 

Within  two  years  the  people  of  /he  North  American  continent  must 

«>  choose  between  chaos  by  bullets 
and  revolution,  or  salvation  in  the 
new  economic  and  social  mechan- 
ism of  a  technocratic  state,  between 
self-destruction  and  race  suicide,  or 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  Mr. 
Koe  told  a  rather  unenthusiastic 
audience  numbering  about  600. 

No  country  in  the  world,  he  de- 
clared, has  the  tremendous  con- 
sumption per  capita  that  the  United 
States  enjoys.  With  only  seven 
percent  of  the  worlds  population, 
the  U.S.A.  consumes  72  percent  of 
all  the  silk  in  the  world;  48  per- 
cent of  all  the  coffee;  56  percent 
of  the  rubber;  80  percent  of  the 
motor  cars;  60  percent  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  services;  53  percent 
of  copper;  69  percent  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  80  percent  of  all 
the  electrical  power  in  the  world. 
Yet  from  Aklavik  to  Panama, 
from  New  York  to  Victoria,  the 
people  of  this  continent  are  "a 
hungry,  half  -  destitute,  fearful 
people,  suffering  from  starvation, 
disease  and  malnutrition,  living  in 
worse  conditions  than  you  will  find 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Political  and  business  leaders 
were  incapable  of  assisting  America 
out  of  her  difficulties,  he  said. 
Describing  the  efforts  to  bring  con- 
sumption and  production  into  line 
after  the  war  and  again  in  1929, 
he  said  even  President  Roosevelt's 
"pump  -  priming"  would  not  avert 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  whole 
price  system  on  this  continent 
"within  a  very  short  while." 

On  January  30,  1938,  there  were 
30,000,000  people  on  relief  in  the 
United  States  —  one  out  of  every 
four.  When  the  number  reached 
40,000,000 — one  out  of  every  three 
i  — the  whole  system  would  blow  up 
I  and  someone  would  have  to  set  in 
to  avert  complete  chaos.  Technoc- 
racy is  prepared  to  do  just  that- 

A.  W.  Atwater,  local  Technocrat, 
was  chairman. 


The  technocrats  see  the  North 

American  continent  as  a  "technate" 

state  which  will  be  an  engineer's 

I  paradise.     Everyone  else's  politi- 

I  cal  system  is  to  be  run  by  them 

through  a  concrete  mixer. 


Technology  For  Solution  of 
I  Social  Problems 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir, — Relevant  to  the  subject  of 
The  Tribune  editorial  "The  Human 
Spirit"  (Jan.  6th),  and  the  As- 
sociated Press  (Indianapolis)  news 
report  headed:  "Science  Urged  to 
Attack  Question  of  War,  Poverty." 
(Dec.  29th),  may  I  comment  there- 
on? 

The  Tribune  ^sks  a  very  nice 
question:  "Are  you  for  humanity, 
or  against  it?" 

Quoting  the  A.P.  news  item:  "A 
scientific  solution  of  the  problems 
pf  war  and  poverty  was  suggested  > 
to  the  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  science  by  an  agri- 
cultural expert  who  declared  that 
scientists  hold  the  key  to  solution 
of  the  worlds  greatest  problems  if 
they  will  apply  the  same  approach 
used  in  such  fields  as  medicine, 
chemistry  and  astronomy." 

This  expert,  Gove  Hambidge,  re- 
search writer  of  the  U.S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  quoted  in 
this  news  item  as  follows:  i 

"Science    has   succeeded   in    in- 
creasing production  to   the  point 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  much  of  the  poverty  and  suf-  | 
fering  that  still  plagues  the  world,  j 
but  the  relative  abundance  creat- 
ed by  science  threatens  periodic- 
ally to  ruin  us  because  our  social  I 
and  economic  institutions  are  not  ! 
equal  to  distributing  it  where  it  is 
needed. 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  achieve  i 
what  we  know  to  be  possible,  and 
in  fact  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
I  ing  all  that  we  have,  unless  we 
can   apply  this   method   to   social 
problems  as  we  apply  it  to  prob- 
lems   in    the     natural     sciences, 
putting      aside      prejudice      and  \ 
passion       and       seeking       truth,  i 
I  wherever  it  may  lead." 
!     If     a     "world     organization     of ' 
scientists"  (as  the  Tribune  editorial 
speaks  of)    were  to  lay  down  an 
analysis  of  the  faults  and  fallacies 
inherent  in  our  economies,  and  the 
cures    for    those    ills,    would    the 
soothsayers  of  price-system  myth- 
ology —  the       vested       interests, 
politico-economists  and  journalists 
be  likely  to  concede  the  possibility 
that  scientists  might  be  qualified  to  j 
understand    or    deal    with    social  I 
problems? 

The  real  question  seems  to  be: 
"Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  want  a  solu- 
tion to  our  present  difficulties?" 
Obviously  there  are  some  who  do 
not. 

Science  is  for  humanity.  But 
there  is  no  scientific  solution  pos- 
sible within  the  framework  of  a 
price-system,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  political  and  in- 
dustrial administrators  of  this,  or 
aviy  piice-sysfem. 

There  ha^  been  a  worlo  organ- 
ization of  scientists  for  a  long,  long 
time  now.  Unlike  other  world 
organizations  the  scientists  of  the 
earth  know  how  to  agree,  because 
they  all  live  in  a  real  world,  and 
not  in  a  world  of  ficticious  con- 
cepts. They  recognize  and  deal 
with  tacts  rather  than  with  fancies. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
scientists  have  no  opinions, 
jealousies,  prejudices,  superstitions, 
or  egoisms.  They  would  welcome 
the  solution  of  their  greatest  prob- 
lems bv  either  you  or  me. 


I  The  scientists  of  Europe  might 
I  quite,  possibly  work  cut  a  solution 
to  poverty,  and  simultaneously  to 
kvar.  Their  solution,  however, 
would  be  reached  on  the  basis  of 
;he  energy  and  natural  resource 
environment  of  that  continental 
krea.  But  what  of  the  Hitlers, 
yiussolinis,  and  others,  who  have 
jersonal  ambitions  to  gratify?  And 
A'hat  about  traditions? 

On  this  continent  (beginning  in 
1919)  science  —  technology  —  has 
made  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
natural  and  energy  resources,  and 
of  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  in  use.  Their  calcula- 
tions have  been  made  (allowing  for 
the  slightly  variable  human  ele- 
ment) with  an  exactness  compar- 
able to  the  exactness  of  the  calcu- 
lations of  astronomers  in  regard  to 
the  next  solar  eclipse. 

In  1919  that  scientific  body  in- 
cluding technologists,  industrial  en- 
g  i  n  e  e  r  s,  mathematicians,  geo- 
physicists  and  social  scientists  was 
known  as  The  Technical  Alliance 
of  North  America.  And  today, 
Technocracy,  Inc.,  invites  your  very 
critical  examination  of  their 
analysis  of  this  price-system,  and  of 
their  blue-print  of  the  "New 
America"  of  plenty. 

The  technological  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  means 
whereby  people  live  has  set  the 
date  for  this  continent's  "ren- 
dezvous with  destiny."  This  coun- 
try and  this  continent  cannot  avoid 
this  rendezvous  with  destiny.  This 
country  and  this  continent  will 
meet  this  rendezvous  within  the 
next  five  years. 

Technocracy  contends  that  ad- 
vancing technology  will  ultimately 
compel  the  consolation  of  the 
North  American  continent  into  one 
self-contained  economic  organism 
for  the  distribution  of  abundance 
to  all,  a  blue-printed  New  America 
of  plenty.  This  continent's 
rendezvous  with  destiny! 

A  Technocratic  America  is 
science's  answer  to  our  present 
dilemma,  and  that  Technocratic 
America  can  be  the  example  from 
which  may  some  day  come  a 
"Technocratic  Europe."  That  is,  if 
the  people  of  that  continent  ever 
get  down  to  earth — to  reality,  to 
reason,  and  to  facts. 

E.W.B. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Jan.  10,  1938. 


•F.mimaii'iii* 
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Button,  Button,  Who's  Got 
the  Button  ? 

Sir,— E.W.B.  has  an  entirely 
mislaken  impression  of  my  views 
if  he  thinks,  that  I  oppose  or 
criticise  the  scientific  part  of  tech- 
nocracy. Having  been  trained  as 
a  scientist,  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  methods  of  science.  In  ob- 
serving and  collecting  facts  and 
drawing  conclusions  from  these 
about  the  actual  and  potential 
power  of  modern  production,  the 
technocrats  are  doing  invaluable 
work. 

It  is  >vhen  the  technocrats  lose 
their  scientific  atti.jdc  toward 
problems  and  become  mystics  and 
dreamers  that  I  take  issue  with 
them,  and  suggest  that  they 
might  profitabl.\'  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  s.oientific  solution  of 
the  problems. 

Technocrats  talk  calmly  of  the 
"breakdown  of  the  price  system," 
and,  after  the  manner  of  many 
other  bodies  no  less  scientific  in 
this  respect  than  themselves,  give 
the  actual  date  of  this  breakdown. 
Their  arguments  are  very  convinc- 
ing, just  as  convincing  as  the  ones 
put  forward  by  these  other  bodies, 
The  technocrat,  seems  quite  willing 
to  accept  this  idea  of  a  breakdown 
in  the  sublime  faith  that  the  god 
Science  and  his  prophet  "Techno- 
crat" will  step  in  and  save  the 
uorld  from  the  consequences  of 
not  earlier  taking  the  technocrats 
.seriously.  What  does  the  break- 
down of  the  pri'ce  system  mean?  In 
my  view  complete  chaos,  and,  tech- 
nocrats or  no  technocrats,  that 
breakdown  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
civilixr.lion  lor  at  least  some  de- 
cades. 

Mr.  B.  criticizes  me  for  describ- 
ing a  certain  technocracy  meeting 
as  a  revival  meeting.  I  still  main- 
tain that  there  is  justification  for 
Chat  description.  Much  that  was 
said  at  that  meeting  was  admirable 
and  a  glowing  account  of  the  ideal- 
ist technate  was  offered,  just  as 
we  have  had  dreams  offered  us  be- 
fore, but  when  the  speaker  was 
asked  specifically:  "How  do  we 
get  from  here  to  there?"  he  drew 
a  veil  of  mysticism  over  the  path 
and  laughed  the  question  off,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  flippant  one. 
What  the  audience  of  "chisellers 
and  suckers,"  to  use  the  speaker's 
own  phraseology,  weie  invited  to 
believe  was  that  the  speaker  and 
his  general  staff  had  a  complete 
plan  whereby  the  change  could  be 
brought  about  and  i  at,  therefore 
all  one  had  to  do  was  to  believe 
and  salavation  by  technocracj-  w,as 
a.s,sureid. 

Now,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
scientific  to  have  blind  faith  in  the 
technocratic  salvation  without  be- 
ing shown.  As  I  see  it  the  tech- 
nocrat looks  down  on  politics  as  a 
dirty  game  in  which  there  is  'no 


virtue.  Considering, the  history  of 
politics,  there  is  mu*h  to  be  said 
for  the  view,  but  i^n't  it  time  the 
thinkinig  intellii'jent  men  came  into 
politics  and  chan'^ed  it  instead  of 
washinj;  their  hands  of  it  and 
standing  by  to  await  the  bieak- 
down  of  the  price  system  where- 
upon thfe  s,pecial  dispensation  of 
an  untried  system  win  be  sudden- 
ly introduced  in  a  mysterious  and 
unexplained  way? 

Mr.  B.  wishes  to  to  know  what 
the  science  of  numbers  is,  as  used 
by  Hargrave.  It  is  simply  science 
used  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
in  the  price  system  sviiich  will 
avoid  the  breakdown  to  which 
technocracy  would  doom  us,  in 
fact  it  is  scientific  accounting. 

I  would  suggest  that  intelligent 
men  would  be  serving  humanity 
better  by  using  every  power  they 
have  to  adapt  the  present  economic 
and  political  system  .so  that  the 
horror  of  a  breakdown  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  harder  for  tlie  in- 
dividual now,  but  I  fear  that  faith 
^n  technocracy  may  be  harder  for 
man  and  society  in  the  long  run. 
R.  HALLIDAY  THOMPSON. 

Winnipeg,  Jan,  31.  1938, 


Sees  No  Signs  Of  a 
Breakdown  ' 

To  the  Editor  o<f  The  Tribune: 

Sir, — In  this  fir<?t  section  of  my 
reply  to  R.  Halliday  Thompson's 
letter,  headed  "Button,  Button. 
Who's  Got  the  Button?",  I  write 
merely  in  accord  with  my  personal 
opinion  as  an  individual  rather 
than  as  a  speaker  for  any  group — 
an  individual  who,  although  not 
a  scientist,  has  been,  and  is, 
interested  in  all  science. 

What  is,  and  what  is  not,  science, 
undoubtedly  would  make  an  in- 
teresting discu^ion.  However,  the 
point  is  one  which  .scarcely  requires 
elucidation  to  one  trained  as  a 
scientist. 

We  all  know  what  is  science,  but 
the  'so-called  science  of  nura|jers. 
and  science. of  accounting,  on  the 
authority  of  Webster,  it  appears,  is 
.simply  arithmetic.  For  many  cen- 
turies now,  arithmetic  has  been 
very  widely  used  by  industrialists, 
politicians,  bankers,  etc.  There  is 
nothing  signally  complicated,  or 
scientific,  about  it. 

With  the  exception  of  one,  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  group  or  organiza- 
tion, scientific  or  otherwise,  ever 
forecasting  the  collapse  of  this 
present  system.  All  the  existing 
political  groups  and  monetary  re- 
form philosophers  can  be  properly 
classified  among  the  Symptom 
Doctors.  They  portray  attempts 
either  to  remodel  the  monetary 
system,  or  to  switch  the  controls 
from  one  political  group  to 
another,  retailing  all  the  most  im- 
portant and  pe/rnicious  part^  of  the 
present  order. 

For  any  scientific  (?)  or  political 
group  to  have  indulged  (according 
to  Mr.  Thompson)  in  the  forecast 
of  the  approaching  inoperativeness 
of  an  economy  of  sicarcity  amid  the 
abundance  of  this  North  American 
Power  Age,  while  simultaneously 
expounding  theories  of  adaptability 
of  the  present  scarcity  economy 
methods  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
a  distribution  of  the  attendant 
Power  Age  abundance,  is  .  ,  .  well, 
what  is  it? 

E.  W.  B. 
Winnipeg,  Fetoruary  11,  1938. 
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Why  I  am  a  Technocrat 

Sir,— To  begil^;  at  the  beginning, 
I  was  borti  in  Winnipeg.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  Gr,ej«|  War  I  was  17. 
I  am  not  employed.  I  never  have 
ben  financially  able  to  marry,  but 
1  am  an  ardent  believer  in  that 
institution. 

Perhaps*!  still  have  hopes  oi 
Borne  day  being,  able  to  have  a 
wife  and  family,  although  I  have 
more  of  less  begun  to  reeQlze  the 
futility  of  such  dreams,  1  am  iiot 
war-conscious.  If  one  should  oc- 
cur, I  doubt  my  physical  ability  to 
perform  active  service.  I  would  be 
eager  to  do  anything  within  my 
power  to  defend  North  America 
from  invasion. 

After  leaving  high  school,  for  a 
period  of  about  10  years  I  was 
employed  by  such  institutions  as 
banks  and  grain  offices,  and  latter- 
ly by  a  large  rjiilway.  Last  sum- 
mer I  managed  to  obtain  employ- 
ment as  a  porter  on  a  coast  steam- 
ship in  British  Columbia — (a  por- 
ter's job  is  dish-washing,  toilet- 
cleaning   and   deck-scrubbing). 

I  am  not  sensitive  of  the  fact 
of  having  had  to  do  that  type  of 
work,  and  indeed,  it  was  an  ex- 
perience which  I  may  recollect  for 
a  long  while  with  a  thought  of 
pleasure.  But  I  feel  that  Canada 
ought  to  afford  me  a  higher  type 
of  employment.  How  did  I  ever 
manage  to  get  that  job,  you  may 
wonder?  Only  because  of  having 
a  friend  in  Vancouver  (whose 
name  you  would  recognize)  direct- 
ly sponsoring  me  for  any  job  I 
could  find.  He,  himself,  knew  and 
could  think  of  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  available  employment.  .  .  . 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  technol- 
ogy, the  history  of  the  human  race 
was  evolved  in  a  setting  of  toil 
and  scarcity.  The  price-system  was 
devised  by  society  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  and  distribution  of  the 
products  of  scarcity — the  products 
of  a  static-age  of  low  energy  con- 
version. Scientific  investigation 
discloses  that  the  price-system  de- 
stroys itself  as  technology  dis- 
places hum£in  labor. 

The  deliberate  destruction  of 
livestock  and  agricultural  products 
as  practiced  under  the  United 
States  "New  Deal,"  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  production  to  below 
capacity,  and  the  attempts  to 
build  up  export  trade  to  get  rid 
of  our  goods,  are  all  futile  gestures 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  scarcity 
in  the  face  of  advancing  technol- 
ogy and  the  consequent  rise  of 
conversion  of  energy  into  use 
forms.  '     4 

The  price-system,  which  bases 
the  right  to  purchase  goods  and 
services  upon  labor,  is  at  the  same 
time  introducing  more  and  better 
machines  and  kicking  labor  into  the 
street. 

The  creation  of  more  and  more 
^ebt,  public  and  private,  serves 
temporarily  to  keep  life  in  the 
price-system.  Installment  buying 
and  government  and  private  loans 
are  being  increased.  This  all  helps, 
for  a  time,  to  keep  the  social  struc- 
ture rlght-side-up.  But,  the  limit 
will  shortly  be  reached,  and  that 
day  is  nearer  than  most  of  us 
know,  or  will  fidmit. 

In    North    America,     with    the 


greatest  concentration  of  natural 
usable  resources  on  earth;  the 
greatest  array  of  physical  appart- 
tus,  and  the  largest  trained  and 
functionally  competent  technical 
personnel  in  existenj(»,  this  con- 
tinent stands  ready  to  move  from 
an  economy  of  scarcity  and  pover- 
ty into  an  era  of  peace  and  plenty. 

It  is  fallacious  to  base  the  right 
to  consume  goods  upon  human 
labor  in  an  age  and  in  an  economy 
where  over  98  percent  of  the  ener- 
gy converted  to  produce  those 
goods  is  extraneous  to  man's 
pliysical  body.  Ine  installed  tech- 
nology on  this  continent  is  capable 
of  doing  the  work  that  could  be 
performed  by  the  i  an-power  of 
more  than  50  times  the  number  of 
humans  who  exist  on  tnis  entire 
planet.  Long  before  193"  this  con- 
tinent was  utilizing  60  percent  of 
the  technological  equipment  in  the 
world.  As  we  all  are  aware,  pur- 
chasing power  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  man-hours  of  labor. 

So  what? 
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TECHNOCRAT. 


riOW  WEALTH  IS  CREATED 

Whipple,  Ariz.— Answering  How  Is 
Wealth  Created?     (July  16  Vox  Pop) 
wealth— physical  wealth— is  not  created 
by  man.   It  is  here  in  untold  abundance 
as  provided  by  Nature.  It  consists  of  all 
natural  resources,  such  as  mines,  forests 
agricultural    and    other    usable    land' 
fisheries  and  water  supplies;  all  natural 
improvements  such  as  waterways  and 
harbors;  all  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment; and,  finally,  the  people  themselves, 
with    all    the    accumulated    knowledge 
available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  man.  Man  merely 
converts    the    existing 
wealth  into  useful  forms, 
and  in  the  process  of  that 
conversion  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  energy  expended  is 
muscle  energy;   the  other 
98  per  cent  is  extraneous 
energy    (coal,   oil,   falling 
water).   Investigate  Tech- 
nocracy and   learn  facts! 

— F.  V.  Dunn- 


Technocrat  Analyzes 
Position  of  Canada 

To  the  Editor, — As  a  Vancouver 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  may 
I  be  permitted  space  to  offer  part 
of  technocracy's  analysis  of  current 
news  printed  pertaining  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Canada  in  international 
dissension. 

Canada  is  making  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  conflict  in  the 
Orient  by  providing  a  large  part  of 
the  mineral  necessary  for  war 
operations.  For  this  participation, 
Canada  receive.s  debt  claims  in  cash 
and  in  deferred  payments. 

At  the  same  time,  many  are  pro- 
testing the  import  of  Japanese  goods 
and  appear  reluctant  to  accept  food 
(oranges)  and  other  supplies  from 
an  aggressor  nation.  This  behaviour; 
is  common  to  most  "civilized"  coun- 
tries, and,  where  mutual  trade 
agreements  do  not  exist,  also  af- 
fords an  excuse  for  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

We  now  witness  the  more  bel- 
ligerent nations  prepared  to  wage 
war  if  not  permitted  to  get  rid  of 
their  physical  wealth. 

This  impatient  form  of  benevo- 
lence was  mooted  and  investigated 
several  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
men  including  Thorstein  Veblen, 
Frederick  Soddy,  Charles  Steinmetz 
and  Howard  Scott,  who  later  found- 
ed the  technical  alliance  of  North 
America  in  1919  to  facilitate  their 
scientific  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  and  commerce. 

Excited  by  several  amazing  dis- 
coveries, these  men  extended  their 
successful  investigation  into  a 
technical  analysis  of  prevailing 
business  and  industrial  disorder. 


The  result  of  18  years'  research 
was  made  available  to  the  popula- 
tion of  this  continent  in  1932,  when 
"Technocracy  Inc."  was  introduced 
to  the  world  by  a  willing  press, 
radio  and  screen. 

Since  then,  this  body  of  thought 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  an 
ever-growing  number  of  people. 
Suffice  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a 
consideration  oi.the  application  of 
science  to  the  problem  of  industry 
and  society  may  afford  a  mental 
exercise  for  many  of  your  other 
readers. 

R.  E.  HILDRED. 

Vancouver,  Jan.  6,  1938. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Advises  Preparation  For  a 
Social  Change  t     • 

To   the   Editor   of  The   Tribune. 

Sir, — Technocracy  has  been  the 
subject  of  various  remarks  by  Mr. 
R.  Halliday  Thonipson  published 
recently  by  The  Tribune.  In  re- 
plying, I  do  not  wish  lo  raise  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
for  factual  matter  (such  as  Teeh- 
nooracy)  does  not  lend  itself  to 
debate.  It  is  this  point  that  Mr. 
Thompson  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  an  obvious  lack  of 
information  that  causes  him  to 
consider  Technocracy  a  matter  of 
"belief,"  and  to  slate  that  it 
abandons  the  scientific  method  in 
designing  a  solution  for  the  im- 
minent breakdown  in  our  present 
price  system.  The  "veil  O'f  mystic- 
ism" bothering  Mr.  Thompson  is 
a  personal  matter,  and  it  would 
nol  survive  a  critical  investigation 
of  Technocracy. 

"Technocracy  will  always  be 
ready  to  recognize  the  personal 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  any 
member  of  any  movement,  but  as 
it  is  the  only  functional  organiza- 
tion on  this  continent,  it  will  view 
with  some  comtempt  the  inade- 
quacies of  all  non-technological 
solutions  to  our  social  problems.  It 
will   bring:  to  the   social   problems 


of  this  continent  the  necessary  de- 
vastating intolerance  of  technolo- 
gical specifications.  It  will  be 
opposed  to  all  philosophic  precon- 
ceptions of  a  new  social  order." 

Technocracy  Inc.,  points  out  that 
the  Price  System  method  of  social 
control  (there  is  no  other  kind  of 
system  operating  today)  can  only 
operate  in  an  area  of  scarcity,  its 
function  being  to  divide  the  spoils 
of  scarcity.  No  modification  of  a 
price  system  can  overcome  this 
fundamental  characteristic.  Con- 
versely, the  impact  of  abundance 
given  us  by  modern  technology. 
and  America's  resources,  spells  th» 
inevitable  death  of  our  Pric<» 
System.  With  it  goes  politics. 
These  are  not  assumptions.  Like 
the  rest  of  Technocrac\'"s  analysis, 
they  must  be  correlalfd  with  other 
factors,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  complete  picture  can  only  b» 
gained    by    critical    investigation. 

The  march  of  e\.ents  is  provin'g 
the  correctness  of  Technocracy's 
analysis.  Technocracy  is  not  in- 
augurating social  ihange.  It  is 
preparing  for  it.  And  it  is  asking 
the  intelligent  and  socially-minded 
people  of  this  continent,  "When 
are  you  going  to  start  the  greatest 
constructive  work  in  the  social 
history  of  man?" 

WALTER  FRYERS. 


On  Adapting  the  Money 
System 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir,— I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  the  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Walter  Fryers 
that  you  published  on  Feb.  17. 
I  appreciate  Mr.  Fryers'  wish  for 
discussion  rather  than  debate,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  in 
line    with    that    wish. 

Let  us  first  state  the  points  on 
whict\  Mr.  Fryers  representing 
Technocracy  and  myself  repre- 
senting Social  Credit  are  in 
agreement: 

1.  The  present  price  system 
can  only  operate  in  an  area  of 
scarcity,  its  function  being  to 
divide    the    spoils    of    scarcity. 

2.  The  impact  of  abundance 
means  a  great  change  is  inevit- 
able. 

3.  We  both  agree  that  the 
problem  faqing  us  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  made -pos- 
sible  by   technological    advances. 

Now,  for  the  points  on  which 
there  is  difference.  Mr.  Fryers 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  modify  the  money  sys- 
tem so  that  it  may  become  an 
efficient  means  of  distributing 
plenty,  and  consequently  looks  to 
the  complete  breakdown  of  that 
system  before  any  useful  change 
can  be  implemented. 

Social  Crediters  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  money  system  state  that  the 
Social  Credit  proposals  offer  a 
scientific  method  of  bringing 
about  a  modification  of  the  price 
system  whereby  money  may  be 
made  a  medium  of  distribution. 

Our  differences,  as  I  see  it,  lie 
in  the  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  adapting  the  money  sys- 
tem. 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  eas- 
ier to  build  a  new  structure  on 
a  cleared  site,  than  it  is  to  adapt 
an  existing  structure,  but  when 
there  are  millions  of  human  be- 
ings living  in  the  old  structure, 
the  problem  is  what  is  to  happen 
to  them  while  the  site  is  being 
cleared? 

I    suggest   that   a    deeper    scien- 
|tific    analysis    of    the    money    sys- 
Item    might    bring    some     techno- 
crats   to    a    realization     that    the 
system    can   be    adapted    and    that 
1  the    most    useful    thing    to    do    at 
I  present      is     work      toward     that 
adaptation. 

R.    HALLIDAY   THOMPSON. 

President   of   the   Manitoba   Social 

Credit    League. 

.Winnipeg,  Feb.  23,  1938.     ^«* 
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Nineteen  years  ago  there  came  into 
being  a  groiio  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, lieaded  by  Howard  Scott,  and 
known  as  the  Technical  Alliance. 
These  men  .proceeded  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  industrial  set-up;  tho 
growth  in  the  use  of  electric  power, 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
North   American   Continent. 

Prom  the  mass  of  measured  facts 
thus  acquired  there  emerged  the  in- 
evitable pattern  that  social  life  on 
this  Continent  must  follow  if  its 
civilization  is  to  continue.  It  became 
evident  that  the  increasing  mechan- 
ization, the  increasing  supply  of  large 
blocks  of  electric  power,  the  mush- 
room-like growth  of  the  debt 
structure,  and  the  falling  rate  of 
population  growtli  would  bring  this 
Ameiican  civilization  face  to  face 
with  the  most  fundamental  change  in 
human  history.  Today,  nineteen 
years  latei',  we  approacli  Ih©  crisis, 
and  its  neai'ness  is  bfing  felt. 

Befoi'e     three   years    have     i)assed, 
that  crisis  will  l)e  upon  us.     To  meet  j 
that  crisis — to   usher  the   North   Ani- 
ei-ican   iieople  into  a  new  era,  an  era  I 
of   Hbundance,   is   the  task   the  Tech- 
nicHi      Alliance      (now      Technoci'acy  j 
Inc..)    has   set  as   the   goal   of  almost  | 
twenty  years  effort.     No  other  organ-  j 
ization    on    this    Continent,    or    elsej 
where,    is    organized    to    meet    that ; 
crisis.      Technocracy    has    the    blue-| 

print,  the  only  plan  that  repre- 
sents a  co-oi-dination  of  measured 
and  measurable  facts.  No  Price  Sys- 
ten  panaceas,  financial  flounderings 
or  philosophic  phantasms  will  see  us 
through.  That  crisis  is  becoming  ir 
resistlbly  real,  and  it  will  offer  you 
just  one  chancf! — take  it  or  leave  it. 
If  you  follow  Technocracy's  blueprint 
you  will  enter  into  a  greater  civiliza- 
tion than  th©  world  has  ever  known. 
If  you  fumble  it  you  lose  for  alt  time. 
because  you  will  not  live  long  enough 
to  have  a  second  try.  Technocracy 
knows  that  the  .job  has  to  b©  done 
j  right  th©  first  time,  or  not  at  all; 
hence  the  painstaking  work  of  the 
past  nineteen  years. 

If  you  are  willing  to  work  in  .strici 
alignment  with  the  unchanging  phys- 
ical laws  that  can  make  or  break  civ- 
ilization on  this  Continent,  then 
investigate  Technocracy  and  find  out 
liow  it  will  be  done.  It's  your  only 
chance! 

Technocrat,    \ 

R.  R.  LONGST.\FKE. 


Would  Apply  Engineering 
Technique  To  Social  System 

To  the  Editor  of  The^^Tbone. 

Sir, — The  continent  of  North 
America  contains  more  energy  re- 
sources, more  minerals,  and  larger 
areas  of  fertile  ground  than  any 
other    single    body    of   land. 

If,  over  the  surface  of  it  could 
be  laid  the  added  territory  of 
Japan,  China,  India,  Germany, 
JGreat  Britain,  Italy,  France  and 
jPoland,  there  would  then  be  a 
jmillion  square  miles  to  sipare.  The 
combined  populations  of  those 
countries  is  at  least  seven  times 
North  America's,  yet  all  of  those 
peoples  could  exist  from  the  pro- 
duce capable  of  being  raised  on  | 
this  continent. 
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area,    ap- 


proximately eight  and  one-quarter 
million  square  miles;  population, 
about  170,000,000  people;  natural 
resources,  the  lion's  share  (60  per- 
cent of  the  earth's);  technological 
equipment,  in  excess  of  60  per- 
cent of  all  in  existence;  operating 
personnel,  the  greatest  army  of 
technically  trained  and  function- 
ally competent  in  the  world. 

Extending  from  the  polar  re- 
gions to  the  tropics,  North  Am- 
erica has  almost  every  variety  of 
climatic  conditions,  and  it  abounds 
in  natural  scenery  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  either  side  mighty  oceans 
protect  it  from  easy  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  from  the  shackles  of 
outside  supervision.  Physically 
speaking,  there  is  no  other  land 
area  where  it  is  possible  to  erect 
such  a  high  standard  of  living. 

By  applying  the  same  engineer- 
ing technique  to  our  social  system, 
as  that  used  in  our  productive  pro- 
cesses, it  will  be  possible  to  achieve 
a  civilization  here  beyond  man's 
present  comprehension.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  installation 
of  such  a  procedure  are  present, 
and  the  "New  America"  will  be 
the  next  step  if  we  can  make  suf- 
ficient preparation  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  already  existing 
advantages. 

Technocrats  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  function  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  under  the  stress  of 
changing  economic  conditions.  In 
line  with  this  it  becomes  their  duty 
to  carry  on  an  educational  pro- 
gram, unemotional  ancl  straight  to 
the  point,  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  for  others  who  are  coming  to 
a  realization  of  the  forces  under- 
lying our  social  structure.  A  dis- 
ciplined organization  must  be  built, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  all  persons 
of  average  mental  ability  to  com- 
mence a  careful  investigation  of 
facts,  being  sure  to  eliminate  at 
the  start  any  semblance  of  emo- 
tion in  the  form  of  beliefs,  pre- 
conceptions, or  desires.  It  is  by  this 
method  alone  that  one  may  be 
able   to   obtain   a    coherent   know- 


ledge of  this  continent,  Hs  inhabi- 
tants, the  physical  conditions,  and 
therefore  the  inevitable  progre.s- 
sion  of  events  resulting  from  these 
existing    conditions. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  every 
capable  individual  to  learn.  Tech- 
nocracy stands  ready  with  the  in- 
formation. An  alert  artd  active 
mental  attitude  is  the  only  requi- 
i  site  to  the  making  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

EDWARD    BLACK. 

Winnipeg,  May  10,  1938. 
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BY    FRANK  H.  WILLIAMS 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  handed  mt  a  pamphlet 
on  Technocracy  the  other  day,  with  an 
earnest  plea  that  I  read  it  carefully. 

I  took  the  pamphlet  because  there  was  no- 
thing else  I  could  do.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
promising  myself  that  I  would  glance  through 
it  at  some  future  date. 

"You  know  how  often  I  played  bridge,"  he 
said.  "Used  to  play  four  or  five  nights  a  week. 
But  now  I've  quit  bridge  and  am  devoting  most 
of  my  spare  time  to  a  study  of  Technocracy.  I 
feel  I'm  utilizing  my  leisure  time  to  much  better 
purpose." 

Several  days  later  I  glanced  through  the 
pamphlet.  I  found  it  interesting,  even  though 
I  have  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Even  now,  I  am  not  convinced  the  system  will 
work,  but  I  found  two  arresting  statements 
in  it,  which,  to  me,  seemed  enlightening.  If 
the  reformative  claims  made  for  Technocracy 
are  grounded  on  facts,  as  they  claim  to  be, 
the  protagonists  may  have  something.  Here 
are  the  two  statements: 

"Science — now  Technocracy — finds  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  could  have  and  enjoy 
for  his  natural  lifetime  a  supply  of  goods  and 
services  equivalent  to  $20,000  per  year,  based 
on  prices  in  1929,  or  ten  to  twenty  times  what 
the  average  man  then  enjoyed." 

Here  is  the  second  thought-provoking  asser- 
tion: 

"All  the  goods  that  the  people  on  this  con- 
tinent can  use  can  be  turned  out  in  a  steady 
flow  by  the  present  equipment  with  each 
operative  working  four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
a  week  for  about  165  days  a  year  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45,  with  complete  leisure  time 
after   his   45th   birthday." 

Unfortunately,  the  pamphlet  didn't  let  me 
in  on  the  secret  of  how  this  could  be  done. 
The  writer  said  he  would  not  undertake  the 
proof,  for  that  could  not  be  intelligently  done 
in    an   article   of   this   length. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  conclusion  of  the 
present  war  undoubtedly  will  bring  about  a 
changed  order.  Will  Technocracy  then  come 
into  its  own?     We   shall  see. 
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Technocrat: 


In  Winnipeg  to 
address  a  meet- 
ing Saturday  night  HOWARD! 
SCOTT,  director  in  chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  shown  as  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Union  Station  this' 
morning. 


Would  Freeze 
Europe  To  Death 

Technocrat  Aims 

To  Divert  Gulf  Stream 

Howard  Scott,  director-in-chief 
of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  arrived  in 
Winnipeg  this  morning  to  describe 
a  "brave  new  world"  of  the  fu- 
ture in  which  Winnipeg  will  be  a 
seaport  and  Europe  will  be  frozen 
to  death  through  diversion  of  the 
gulf  stream.  "It's  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  to  kill  on  a  conti- 
nental basis,  don't  you  think?"  was 
Mr.  Scott's  O'bseravtion. 

Mr.  Scott  brought  with  him  his 
own  distinctive  vocabulary  of  poly- 
syllabic words  with  which  he  tries 
to  malce  the  technocratic  theory 
understandable  to  the  layman. 

"Technology  is  not  a  philosophy. 
It  will  solve  our  problems  by  the 
application  of  the  technological 
science  to  those  problems  and  not 
by  the  chiseling  of  big  business  or 
government,"  says  Mr.  Scott. 


Winnipeg  will  be  an  ocean  port 
when  plans  formulated  by  Mr. 
Scott  and  his  cohorts  have  reached 
fruition.  The  plan  is  essentially 
just  as  simple  to  explain  or  under- 
stand as  the  basis  of  his  theory, 
according  to  its  sponsor. 

It  involves  a  simple  damming  of 
rivers   now    flowing    into    Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  and  forming  a 
lake  as  large  as  Superior  in  nor-  j 
thern  Ontario,  north  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon.    This  lake  will  be  fed  into  the  | 
Great  Lakes  system,  thus  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  water  by  some  28 
percent.     A  deep  canal  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  the  ; 
headwaters   of   the  Red   and  Mis- 
sissippi  rivers   will   then   open   up 
the  interior  of  a  great  continent  to 
the  largest  ocean-going  ships. 

Mr.  Scott  scorned  the  defeatist 
suggestion  that  such  an  engineer- 
ing feat  would  present  consider- 
able difficulty.  "Not  under  our 
system,"  he  said. 

Director-in-chief  Scott  is  frankly 
disinterested  in  preserving  existing 
constitutions.  "I  am  afraid  that  I 
when  the  people  of  this  continent 
decide  to  move  into  the  Technate ' 
all  existing  constitutions,  including 
the  British  North  America  Act 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence will  be  wrapped  in  cellophane 
and  placed  in  a  museum  to  be  kept 
as  interesting  historical  phenomona 
which  is  no  longer  relevant." 

The  North  American  technate 
will  be  immune  from  European 
attack.  Europeans  with  covetous 
eyes  will  be  literally  frozen  out  of 
the  domain.  The  method  lies  in 
converting  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
through  a  canal  cut  across  the 
'continent  at  Guatamala  from  the 
3ulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Pacific. 
•Vithout  the  life-giving  Gulfi 
>tream  existance  on  the  European ! 
continent  would  become  impossible. 

"It's  cheaper  and  more  efficient ; 
to  kill  on  a  continental  basi.s  don't 
you  think?"  asked  Mr.  Scott. 
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Sucker  To  Chiseller 
Is  Technocratic  Aim 


XJATTILY  dressed  in  a  light  grey  suit  with  dark  blue  accessories. 
1^  ^  Howard  Scott,  tall  debonair  director-in-chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
{launched  an  attack  on  the  "cooties  of  finance  and  the  gas  bugs  of 
ipolitics"  speaking  to  an  audience  of  2,000  Saturday  night  in  Winnipeg 
'Auditorium. 

His  lashing  tongue   was  barbed   with  sarcasm  as   he  condemned 
rulers  of  this   continent   who   had<?' 


failed      to      solve      the      P/oblern  Lj^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 


created  by  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  the  social  order.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  a  techno- 
logical paradise  in  North  America. 


world  it  was  in  a  position  to  go 
ahead  rapidly  with  technological 
development. 

The    theory    of    the    molality    of 


Scott   and    his   lieutenants   wore  |  work,    which    was    still    -good    in 
the    same    "uniforms",    neat    gray!  Europe  and  as  a  "European  hang- 
suits,    white   shirts   and   dark    blue  j  over"  still  persisted  here  "stinks  to 
ties.     Young  women  officials  wore  i  high  heaven"  Scott  said, 
gray    suits    and    blue    blouses    and; 
hats  Only  Two   Classes 


Followers  Salute 
The  speakers,  including  Scott, 
gave  a  curved-hand  salute  before 
beginning  their  addresses.  Lesser 
officials  saluted  Scott  who  saluted 
in  reply. 


"Europe  will  fight  to  defend  the 
dead  ideas  of  yesterday.  No  North 
American  would  light  for  a  model 
T;  if  he  has  an  eight-cylinder 
model  he'd  fight  for  a  16. 

Contrasted   with   Europe's  social 


In   language   that  sparkled   with  classes  there  are  only  two  classes 


witticisms  the  director  -  in  -  chief 
plunged  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject.  "How  many  in  this 
audience  are  better  off  than  they 
were  a  year  ago?  Let  them  put 
up  their  hands,"  he  directed,  and 
paused  a   moment 

A  single  hand  went  up. — that  of 
a  reporter  seated  directly,  below 
the  platform.  "I  wonder  how  he 
got  that  way,— he  must  have  a  job 
with  the  Liberal  government," 
Scott  said. 

A   Wealthy   Continent 

He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
natural  wealth  and  advantages  of 
this  continent.  North  America  pre- 
dominated in  natural  resources. 
With  more  "prime  mover"  installed 
(1,600,000,000  h.p.)  more  techni- 
cians and  engineers,  and  more  first 


on  this  continent,  Scott  said.  "There 
are  the  chisellers  and  the  suckers 
who  would  like  to  be  chisellers. 
Technological  development  along 
the  lines  we  advocate  will  gradu- 
ate every  sucker  into  a  chiseller 

Currency,  banks,  political  or- 
ganizations would  be  eliminated  in 
the  state  forecast  by  Scott.  Crime 
would  be  drastically  reduced,  for 
stealing  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. 

Every  person  would  receive  a 
proportion  of  the  annual  national 
output  of  wealth.  There  would  be 
no  pensions,  because  all  would  re- 
ceive an  income  from  birth  to 
death.  The  income  in  20  years' 
time  would  reach  an  amount  nine- 
teen times  greater  than  the  present 
average  income  in  North  America. 
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\Technocracy\ 

The  building  of  a  nev/  social 
order  on  the  North  American 
Continent  demands  an  entirely 
new  technique  of  organization. 
Technocracy  is  working  toward 
(the  definite  objective  of  a  new 
social  order  of  abundance  and 
security  for  all — an  objective 
that  is  predetermined  by  tlio 
very  structure  of  oiir  Continen- 
tal physical  mechani.sm.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  current  j 
progression  of  North  America 
indicates  that  nothing  short  of  i 
this  objective  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  people  or  the  opr-  j 
crating  specifications  of.  our} 
technology.  This  is, not  a  mal^ 
ter  for  compromise,  as  some 
suggest,  in  an  effort  to  modify, 
reform,  or  confine  the  present 
outmoded  Kiethod  of  social  con- 
trol. It  is  a  gigantic  problem — 
as  large  as  all  North  America 
and  the  full  impact  of  modern 

technology — and  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  compromise  of 
agreement  among  many  diverse 
opinions.  This  is  a  problem 
Iv/hich  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
design  and  installation  of  a 
nev/  social  order.  Such  demands 
a  new  form  of  organization. 

Not  only  does  it  contain  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  na- 
tural resources,  but  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  largest  and  finest 
array  of  technological  equip- 
ment, along  with  the  trained 
personnel  to  operate  it,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Extending  as 
it  does,  from,  the  polar  regions 
to  the  tropics,  it  contains  every 
conceivable  kind  of  climate 
condition,  abounding  in  natural 
scenery  beyond  description.  It 
is  bounded  on  either  side  by 
mighty  oceans,  freeing  it  from 
the  shackles  of  foreign  super- 
vision and  protecting  it  from 
any  foreign  invasion.  From  a 
Ipurely  physical  point  of  view, 
[there  is  no  other  area  in  the 
Iworld   where  it  is   possible    to 


!    ■! 


build  such  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

Technocrats  will  continue,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  function  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  under 
the    stress    of   changing    econ- 
omic conditions.     In  line  with 
this   it  becomes   their  duty   to 
carry   on    an   educational   pro- 
gramme,      unemotional       and 
straight  to  the  point,  for  them- 
11  selves,  as  well  as  for  others  who 
are  coming  to  a  realization  of 
I  the  forces  underlying  our  great 
I  social    change.      A    disciplined 
organization  is  being  built.     It 
is  necessary  at  this  time  for  all 
citizens  to  commence  a  careful  i 
investigation  of  the  basic  social  j 
facts,   being  sure    to   eliminate 
any  semblance  of  emotions,  be- 
liefs, preconceptions,  or  desires. 
But  this  Continent  has  a  ren- 
dezvous   with    destiny    and    in 
destiny  lies  the  future  of  civil- 
[ization.    This  Continent  has  no 
choice  but  to  lead  the  march  of 
civilization.      The    opportunity 
is  given  to  no  other  Continent. 
The   twentieth   century  belongs 
to  North  America.     This  Con- 
tinent's   rendezvous    with    des- 
tiny, its  task,  is  the  elimination 
of  human  toil  and  the  installa- 
tion of  security  and  abundance. 
This    Continent    will    have    its 
rendezvous  with  destiny  within  I 
the  next  decade  and  upon  this  | 
generation  of  North  Americans  ' 
will  fall  the  competent  and  or-  j 
derly    achievement    of    a    new 
civilization.    This  generation  of 
North  Americans  has  the  tech- 
nology, the  men,  the  materials, 
and  the  machinery  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  Contin- 
ental Organization  proposing  a 
new  form  of  social  organization 
to  operate  the  entire  social 
mechanism  of  this  Continent. 
Technoc^-acy,  in  offering  to  the 
people  of  this  Area  the  prelim- 
inary specification  of  the  "New 
America  of  Plenty"  is  laying 
jdown  the  greatest  social  objec- 
tive ever  projected  for  human 
society. 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  will 
deliver  an  address  in  the  Win- 
nipeg Auditorium  on  October 
7th,  at  8.15  p.m. 
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HOWARD  SCOTT 

I 

|Direccor-in-Chief  of   Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  who  will  deliver  an 
'address  in  the  Winnipeg  Audi- 

.  torium  on  October  7th,  at  8.15 
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Technocrat 
Chief  in 
Winnipeg 

A  man  whom  some  believe  will  be 
the  scientific  dictator  of  this  conti- 
nent, who  hopes  to  turn  North 
America  into  one  vast  power  house 
with  engineers  at  the  controls,  and 
who  promises  that  in  his  new  ma- 
chine-state every  man  and  woman 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  would 
have  an  income  equivalent  to  $20,000 
a  year  in  return  for  working  about 
four  hours  a  day  for  about  165  days 
a  year,  Howard  Scott,  '  director-in- 
chief  of  Technocracy  incorporated, 
arrived  in  Winnipeg  over  Canadian 
National  lines,  Friday. 

Mr.  Scott  was  met  at  the  station 
by  about  40  followers,  who  wore  the 
Technocrat  uniform,  and  the  red 
and  silver  monad  button  in  their 
lapels. 

Tall  and  pale,  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
steel-grey  eyes,  stands  six  foot  51/2 
inches,  is  49  years  old,  and  some- 
times suffers  from  indigestion, 
greeted  his  adherents  with  the 
Technocrat  salute,  raising  his  right 
hand  to  touch  his  hat  above  the 
right  eye.  Asked  what  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  in  Winnipeg 
was,  he  said  it  was  against  the  re- 
gulations to  disclose  membership. 

His  system  would  turn  North 
America  into  a  self-contained  unit, 
run  on  scientific  lines,  he  explained. 
Every  industry  and  every  trade 
would  be  run  as  a  totalized  unit 
known  as  a  sequence,  a  vertical 
alignment  running  throughout  the 
continent.  Each  sequence  would  be 
directed  by  the  technical  experts 
best  trained  to  run  it.  The  supreme 
executive  control  of  the  continent 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  conti- 
nental control  board,  composed  of 
the  chiefs  of  staffs  of  the  sequences. 
Money,  as  we  know  it,  would  be 
abolished  and  instead  energy 
certificates  would  be  used.  These 
would  be  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  energy  produced  on  the  continent 
would  be  distributed  equally  to  each 
man  and  woman.  They  would  be 
non-transferable. 


j;uS^Sfri=l,ttd 

Paciftc      hv     h"      '^"^    '*   ^"to    the 
t'acific.     by     digging     a     1.000-foot 

I  wide  canal  from   Guatemala  trthe 
Pacific     ocean,     whose     level     was 

Tl  ?'"u"^''  °'  ^he  Atlantic 
Asked  when  he  expected  to  take 
over  Mr.  Scott  said  it  was  no?  a 
question  of  Technocracy  taSng 
over  b,t  Of  the  present  systerf 
j  giving  over.  When  it  collapsed. 
Technocracy  would  help  if  re' 
quired,     to     establish     a     scientific 

j     Technocracy  would  not  use  force 
^achieve  its  aims.  It  was  a   legal 
movement,  he  said. 
I    Political  governments   would  be- 
come  unnecessary   under   Technoc- 
racy, he  said,  adding:  "If  the  people 
of  this  continent  decide  to  move  into 
la  Technate,  all  political  documents 
would    be    wrapped    in    cellophane 
c^and     preserved     in     the     national 
'museum. ' 
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Scott  Pictures 
Economic  Collapse 
Within  Four  Years 

Predicting  a  possible  collapse  of 
the  economic  structure  of  North 
America  within  four  years,  Howard 
Scott,  Nev/  York,  director-in-chief 
of  Technocracy  incorporated,  told 
some  1,800  persons  in  the  audi- 
torium, Saturday  night,  that  poli- 
ticians and  business  leaders  had 
shown  themselves  unable  to  master 
the  machines  which  were  driving 
more  and  more  people  out  of  work. 

He  announced  that  Technocracy 
proposed  a  referendum  of  the 
people  of  North  America  on 
whether  they  wished  the  present 
price-system  to  continue  or  would 
prefer  his  plan  for  the  scientific 
control  of  all  the  resources  and 
machinery  of  the  continent  which, 
he  claimed,  would  become  a  self- 
contained  unit  in  which  every  man, 
woman  and  child  would  have 
abundance. 

Mechanization  of  industry  was 
swelling  relief  rolls  year  by  year, 
Mr.  Scott  said.  The  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States 
which  in  1919  had  en:ployed  a  total 
of  10,000,000  persons  for  a  54-hour 
week,  had  m  1937  employed  only 
7,600,000  persons  for  a  33-hour  week. 

Conditions  would  get  worse,  he 
prophesied.  "There  is  going  to  be 
more  relief  and  heavier  taxation 
because,  through  inflation  of  the 
credit  structure,  more  mecManical 
equipment  will  be  installed, 
whethe?  this  is  done  through  the 
impetus  of  a  European  conflict  or 
through  public  or  private  finance. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  getting 
social  prestige  by  working  behind 
a  plow?"  he  demanded.  "Robert 
Burns,"  shouted  a  man  in  the 
audience.  "No,"  Mr.  Scott  replied. 
"Bobbie  Burns  was  an  excise 
officer." 

"In  Canada  you  insult  men  on  re- 
lief by  giving  them  shovels  and 
then  make  a  wise-crack  about 
shovels  being  good  to  lean  on. 
That's  all  they  are  good  for,"  Mr. 
Scott  continued.  "If  all  the  Cana- 
dians on  relief  in  the  last  seven 
years  had  been  supplied  with 
adequate  equipment  and  given 
scientific  direction,  you  could  have 
rebuilt  Canada  but  your  political 
and  business  leaders  didn't  have 
guts  enough.  You  might  have  made 
Canada  worth  while." 

"It  is  worth  while,"  interrupted 
an  angry  listener. 

"Wait  a  minute,  brother,"  Mr. 
Scott  parried.  "The  country  is  all 
right."  There  were  cheers  and 
counter-cheers. 
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Technocrat 
Chief  in 
,  Winnipeg 

A  man  whom  some  believe  will  be 
the  scientific  dictator  of  this  conti- 
nent, who  hopes  to  turn  North 
America  into  one  vast  power  house 
^vith  engineers  at  the  controls,  and 
who  promises  that  in  his  new  ma- 
;chine-state  every  man  and  woman 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  would 
have  an  income  equivalent  to  $20,000 
a  year  in  return  for  working  about 
pour  hours  a  day  for  about  165  days 
k  year,  Howard  Scott,  director-in- 
chief  of  Technocracy  incorporated, 
arrived  in  Winnipeg  over  Canadian 
National  lines,  Friday. 

Mr.  Scott  was  met  at  the  station 
by  about  40  followers,  who  wore  the 
Technocrat  uniform,  and  the  red 
and  silver  monad  button  in  their 
lapels. 

i  Tall  and  pale,  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
pteel-grey  eyes,  stands  «ix  foot  51/2 
inches,  is  49  years  old,  and  some- 
times suffers  from  indigestion, 
greeted  his  adherents  with  the 
Technocrat  salute,  raising  his  right 
hand  to  touch  his  hat  above  the 
right  eye.  Asked  what  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  in  Winnipeg 
was,  he  said  it  was  against  the  re- 
gulations to  disclose  membership. 
i  His  system  would  turn  North 
America  into  a  self-contained  unit, 
run  on  scientific  lines,  he  explained. 
Every  industry  and  every  trade 
would  be  run  as  a  totalized  unit 
known  as  a  sequence,  a  vertical 
alignment  running  throughout  the 
continent.  Each  sequence  would  be 
directed  by  the  technical  experts 
best  trained  to  run  it.  The  supreme 
executive  control  of  1^e  continent 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  conti- 
nental control  board,  ^omposed  of 
the  chiefs  of  staffs  of  the  sequences. 
Money,  as  we  know  it,  would  be 
abolished  and  instead  energy 
certificates  would  be  used.  These 
would  be  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  energy  produced  on  the  continent 
would  be  distributed  equally  to  each 
man  and  woman.  They  would  be 
non-transferable. 


The  new  state  would  be  abso- 
1  fow  ^afe  from  invasion,  hs  said- 
f  tie  nations  of  Europe  attempted 
Jo  attack  North  America,  he  would 

Sf  canal  from  Guaten.ala^^^^ 

Pacific     ocean,     whose     '^/^ 
fewer  than  that  of  the  Mlan^^^^^^ 
'  Asked  when  he  expectea 
over,  Mr.  Scott  said  it  was  not  a 
1-  „     nf     Technocracy     taKing 
question     of     ^^^^^  t     system 

over    but    of    th«    pr  ^j         a, 

giving    over.      When    n  ^^_ 

iSSr^esTa^bthr'sci^tific 

rtechnocracy  would  no^  use  S 
to  achieve  its  aims.  It  was 

come  u"--ff//ing  "If  the  people 
racy,  he  said,  ^f'^^r  to  move  into 
of  this  continent  dec  deom^^^^^^ 

a  Technate,  all  pohticai  ^ 

would    be    wrapped    ^n    ^eU^P.^^^^ 
and     preserved     m 
museurn." 
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HOWARD   SCOTT, 

of  New   York,    director- in-chief   of 
Technocracy    incorporated,    an    or- 
ganization   which    claims    that    its 
plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
social     order     on     scientific     lines 
would  solve  all  the  major  economic 
[problems   of    the    North    American 
I  continent.    Mr.  Scott  will  address  a 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I  Winnipeg  section  in  the  civic  audi- 
yorium  at  8.15  p.m.,  Saturday. 
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The  Building  of  a  New  Social  Order 
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The  building  of  a  new  social  order 
on  the  North  American  Continent 
demands  an  entirely  new  technique 
of  organization.  Technocracy  is 
working  toward  the  definite  objective 
of  a  new  social  order  of  abundance 
and  security  for  all — an  objective 
that  is  predetermined  by  the  very 
structure  of  our  Continental  physical 
mechanism.  A  thorough  IJtudy  of 
the  current  progression  of  North 
America  indicates  that  nothing  short 
of  this  objective  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  people,  or  the  operating 
specifications  of  our  technology.  This 
is  not  a  matter  for  compromise,  as 
some  suggest,  in  an  effort  to  modify, 
reform,  or  confine  the  present  out- 
moded method  of  social  control.  It 
is  a  gigantic  problem — as  large  as 
all  North  America  and  the  full  im- 
pact of  modern  technology — land  it 
cannot  be  soved  by  compromise  of 
agreement  among  many  diverse  op- 
inionfi.  This  is  a  problem  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  design  and  in- 
stallation of  a  new  social  order.  Such 
demands  a  new  form  of  organization. 

The  Continent  of  North  America, 
on  which  we  live,  contains  more  en- 
ergy resources,  more  minerals,  and 
larger  areas  of  fertile  ground  than 
any  other  single  body  of  land.  If 
Ja]^an,  .China,  and  India  could  be 
laid  over  the  surface  of  it,  there 
would  be  enough  space  left  over  to 
accommodate  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  France  and  Poland;  and 
there  would  be  then  a  million  miles 
to  spare.  The  population  of  these 
countries  is  at  least  seven  times 
North  America's,  yet  all  of  these 
populations  could  exist  from  the 
produce  capable  of  being  raised  here. 

Let  us  emphasize:  North  America; 
AREA,  approximately  eight  and  one 
quarter  million  square  miles;  POP- 
ULATION, around  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  people;  POWER, 
over  fifty  percent  of  the  world's  tot- 
al; RESOURCES,  the  lion's  share! 

Not  only  does  it  contain  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  natural  resourc- 
es, but  it  also  possesses  the  largest 
and  finest  array  of  technological 
equipment,  along  with  |he  trained 
personnel  to  operate  it,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Extending  as  it  does, 
from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropics 
it  contains  every  conceivable  kind  of 
climatic  condition,  abounding  in  nat- 
ural scenery  beyond  description.  It 
is  bounded  on  either  side  by  mighty 
oceans,  freeing  it  from  the  shackles 
of  foreign  supervision  and  protect- 
ing it  from  easy  foreign  invasion. 
From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view 
there  is  no  other  area  in  the  world 
where  it  is  possible  to  build  such  a 
high  standard  of  living. 


By  applying  the  same  engineering 
I  technique  to  our  social  system  as 
that  used  in  our  productive  proces- 
ses Technocracy  states  that  it  will 
I  be  possible  to  achieve  on  this  Con- 
tinent a  civilization  utterly  beyond 
man's  present  comprehension.  The 
condition  necessary"  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  civilization  are  here. 
The  'New  America'  will  be  the  next 
step  if  we  can  make  sufficient  prep- 
arations now  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  already  existing  physical 
advantages.  Technocrats  are  not  let- 
ting this  challenge  go  unanswered. 
Technocracy  is  the  only  organization 
preparing  for  a  new  social  order  of 
abundance  and  security  for  all  on 
I  the  basis  of  a  technologically  plan- 
jned  operation  of  the  Continental 
mechanism. 

Technocrats  will  continue,  as  they 
jhave  in  the  past,  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  function  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  under  the  stress  of 
changing  economic  conditions.  In 
line  with  this  it  becomes  their  duty 
to  carry  on  an  educational  program, 
unemotional  and  straight  to  the 
point,  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
others  who  are  coming  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  forces  underlying  our 
great  social  change.  A  disciplined 
organization  is  being  built.  %t  is 
necessary  at  this  time  for  all  citi- 
zens to  commence  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  basic  social  facts,  be- 
ing sure  to  eliminate  any  semblance 
of  emotions,  beliefs,  preconceptions, 
or  desires. 

But  this  Continent  has  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  and  in  that  destiny 
lies  the  future  of  civilization.  This 
Continent  has  no  choice  but  to  lead 
the  march  of  civilization.  The  op- 
portunity is  given  to  no  other  con- 
tinent. The  twentieth  century  be- 
longs to  North  America.  This  Con- 
tinent's rendezvous  with  destiny,  its 
task,  is  the  elimination  of  human 
toil  and  the  installation  of  security 
and  abundance.  This  continent  will 
have  its  rendezvous  with  destiny 
within  the  next  decade  and  upon  this 
generations  of  North  Americans  will 
fall  the  competent  and  'orderly 
achievement   of    a   new    civilization. 


This  generations  of  North  Americans 
has  the  technology,  the  men,  the 
materials,  and  the  machinery  for  its 
accomplishment. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  Continental 
organization  proposing  a  new  form 
of  social  organization  to  OPERATE 
the  entire  social  mechanism  of  this. 
Continent.  Technocracy,  in  offering 
to  the  people  of  this  area  the  pre- 
liminary specification  of  the  'New 
America  of  Plenty'  is  laying  dow) 
the  greatest  social  objective  ever 
projected  for  human  society. 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,   will  deliver  an 
'address  in  the  Winnipeg  Auditorium 
on  October  7th,  at  8.15  p.m. 
0 


To  Speak  In  City 
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HOWARD    SCOTT 

who  will  speak  in  the  Auditorium 
on  Saturday,  October  7th,  at  8.15 
p.m.,  on  Technocracy.  Mr.  Scott 
has  addressed  meetings  in  Winni- 
peg ion  other  occasions  and  those 
wishing  to  attend  should  procure 
their  tickets  early. 
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j  Sucker  To  Chiseller ' 
is  Technocratic  Aim 

^lATTILY  dressed  in  a  light  grey  suit  with  dark  blue  accessories. 

'•  ^     Howard  Scott,  tall  debonair  director-in-chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 

launched  an  attack  on  the  "cooties  of  finance  and  the  gas  bugs  of 

politics"  speaking  to  an  audience  of  2,000  Saturday  night  in  Winnipeg 

Auditorium. 

I         His   lashing   tongue   was   barbed    with   sarcasm   as   he   condemned 

rulers   of   this   continent    who   had^ 

failed  to  solve  the  problem 
created  by  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology   on    the    social    order.      Ho 


preached   the  gospel  of  a  techno- 
logical paradise  in  North  America. 
Scott    and    his    lieutenants    wore 
the    same    "uniforms",    neat    gray 


class  citizens  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  was  in  a  position  to  go 
ahead  rapidly  with  technological 
development. 

The  theory  of  the  morality  of 
work,  which  was  still  good  in 
Europe  and  as  a  "European  hang 


suits,  white    shirts    and   dark    blue  over"  still  persisted  here  "stink*  to 

ties.  Young  women  officials  wore  high  heaven"  Scott  said. 

gray  suits    and    blue    blouses    and 

jjg^g  Only   Two   Classe* 


Followers  Salute 

The  speakers,  including  Scott, 
gave  a  curved-hand  salute  before 
beginning  their  addresses.  Lesser 
officials  saluted  Scott  who  saluted 
in  reply. 

I  In  language  that  sparkled  with 
witticisms  the  director  -  in  -  chief 
'plunged  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject.  "How  many  in  this 
audience  aie  better  off  than  they 
were  a  year  ago?  Let  them  put 
up  their  hands,"  he  directed,  and 
paused  a  moment. 
I  A  single  hand  went  up, — that  of 
la  reporter  seated  directly  below 
the  platform.  "I  wonder  how  he 
got  that  way, — he  must  have  a  job 
with  the  Liberal  government," 
Scott  said. 
I  A   Wealthy   Continent 

He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
natural  wealth  and  advantages  of 
this  continent.  North  America  pre- 
dominated in  natural  resources. 
With  more  "prime  mover"  installed 


"Europe  will  light  to  defend  the 
dead  ideas  of  yesterday.  No  North 
American  would  fight  for  a  model 
T;  if  he  has  an  "eight-cylinder 
model  he'd  fight  for  a  16. 

Contrasted  with  Europe's  social 
classes  there  are  only  two  classes! 
on  this  continent,  Scott  said.  "There! 
are  the  chisellers  and  the  suckers 
who  would  like  to  be  chisellers. 
Technological  development  along 
the  lines  we  advocate  will  gradu- 
ate every  sucker  into  a  chiseller." 

Currency,  banks,  political  or- 
ganizations would  be  eliminated  in 
the  state  forecast  by  Scott.  Crime 
would  be  drastically  reduced,  for 
stealing  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. 

Every  person  would  receive  a 
proportion  of  the  annual  national 
output  of  wealth.  There  would  be 
no  pensions,  because  all  would  re- 
ceive an  income  from  birth  to 
death.  The  income  in  20  years' 
time  would  reach  an  amount  nine- 


(1,600,000,000    h.p.)     more    techni-  teen  times  greater  than  the  present 
cians  and,  engineers,  and  more  first  I  average  income  in  North  America. 
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Technocrat: 


In  Winnipeg  toj 
addreg?  a  meet-  '■ 
ing  Saturday  night'  HOWARD 
SCOTT,  director^ iiL^hief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  sRo«nv^  he  ar-' 
rived  at  the  Union  Station  this 
morning. 


Would  Freeze 
Europe  To  Death 

Technocrat  Aims 

To  Divert  Gulf  Stream 

Howard  Scott,  director-in-chief, 
of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  arrived  in 
Winnipeg  this  morning  to  describe 
a  "brave  new  world"  of  the  fu- 
ture in  which  Winnipeg  will  be  a 
seaport  and  Europe  will  be  frozen 
to  death  through  diversion  of  the 
gulf  stream.  "It's  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  to  kill  on  a  conti- 
nental basis,  don't  you  think?'  was 
Mr.  Scott's  obseravtion. 

Mr.  Scott  brought  with  him  his 

own  distinctive  vocabulary  of  poly- 

svllabic  words  with  which  he  tries 

*   to   make   the   technocratic   theory 

understandable  to  the  layma"; 

••Technology  is  not  a  philosophy. 
It  will  solve  our  problems  by  tne 
application  of  the  technologica 
science  to  those  problems  and  not 
by  the  chiseling  of  big  business  or 
government,"  says-  Mr.  Scott. 

Winnipeg  will  be  an  ocean  port 
when  plans  formulated  by  Mr 
Scott  and  his  cohorts  have  reached 
fruition.  The  plan  is  essentially 
just  as  simple  to  explain  or  under- 
stand as  the  basis  of  his  theory, 
according  to  its  sponsor. 


It  involves  a  simple  damming  of 
rivers  now  flowing  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  and  forming  a 
lake  as  large  as  Superior  in  nor- 
thern Ontario,  north  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon.  This  lake  will  be  fed  into  the 
Great  Lakes  system,  thus  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  water  by  some  28 
percent.  A  deep  canal  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Red  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  will  then  open  up 
the  interior  of  a  great  continent  to 
the  largest  ocean-going  ships. 

Mr.  Scott  scorned  the  defeatist 
suggestion  that  such  an  engineer- 
ing feat  would  present  consider- 
able difficulty.  "Not  under  our 
system,"  he  said. 

Director-in-chief  Scott  is  frankly 
disinterested  in  preserving  existing 
constitutions.  "I  am  afraid  that 
when  the  people  of  this  continent 
decide  to  move  into  the  Technate 
all  existing  constitutions,  including 
the  British  North  America  Act 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence will  be  wrapped  in  cellophane 
and  placed  in  a  museum  to'be  kept 
as  interesting  historical  phenomona 
which  is  no  longer  relevant." 

The  North  American  technate 
will  be  immune  from  European 
attack.  Europeans  with  covetous 
eyes  will  be  literally  frozen  out  of 
the  domain.  The  method  lies  in 
converting  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
through  a  canal  cut  across  the 
continent  at  Guatamala  from  the 
3ulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Pacific. 
•Without  the  life-giving  Gulf 
Stream  existance  on  the  European 
continent  would  become  impossible 

"It's  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
to  kill  on  a  continental  basis  don't 
you  think?"   asked  Mr.  Scott. 
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Scott  Pictures 
Economic  Collapse 
Within  Four  Years 

Predicting  a  possible  collapse  of 
the  economic  structure  of  North 
America  within  four  years,  Howard 
Scott,  Nev/  York,  director-in-chief 
of  Technocracy  incorporated,  told 
some  1,800  persons  in  the  audi- 
torium, Saturday  night,  that  poli- 
ticians and  business  leaders  had 
shown  themselves  unable  to  master 
the  machines  which  were  driving 
more  and  more  people  out  of  work. 

He  announced  that  Technocracy 
proposed  a  referendum  of  the 
people  of  North  America  on 
whether  they  wished  the  present 
price-system  to  continue  or  would 
prefer  his  plan  for  the  scientific 
control  of  all  the  resources  and 
machinery  of  the  continent  which, 
he  claimed,  would  become  a  self- 
contained  unit  in  which  every  man, 
woman  and  child  would  have 
abundance. 

Mechanization  of  industry  was 
swelling  relief  rolls  year  by  year, 
Mr.  Scott  said.  The  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States 
which  in  1919  had  employed  a  total 
of  10,000.000  persons  for  a  54-hour 
week,  had  m  i937  employed  only 
7,600,000  persons  for  a  33-hour  week. 

Conditions  would  get  worse,  he 
prophesied.  "There  is  going  to  be 
more  relief  and  heavier  taxation 
because,  through  inflation  of  the 
credit  structure,  more  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed, 
whether  this  is  done  through  the 
impetus  of  a  European  conflict  or 
through  public  or  private  finance. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  getting 
social  prestige  by  working  behind 
a  plow?"  he  demanded.  "Robert 
Burns,"  shouted  a  man  in  the 
audience.  "No,"  Mr.  Scott  replied. 
"Bobbie  Burns  was  an  excise 
officer." 

"In  Canada  you  insult  men  on  re- 
lief by  giving  them  shovels  and 
then  make  a  wise-crack  about 
shovels  being  good  to  lean  on. 
That's  all  they  are  good  for,"  Mr. 
Scott  continued.  "If  all  the  Cana- 
dians on  relief  in  the  last  seven 
years  had  been  supplied  with 
adequate  equipment  and  given 
scientific  direction,  you  could  have 
rebuilt  Canada  but  your  political 
and  business  leaders  didn't  have 
guts  enough.  You  might  have  made 
Canada  worth  while." 

"It  is  worth  while,"  interrupted 
an  angry  listener. 

"Wait  a  minute,  brother,"  Mr. 
Scott  parried.  "The  country  is  all 
right."  There  wa^e  cheers  and\ 
counter-cheers. 
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jirit  to  be  found  in  the  province,  and  will  be  acti^ 
anckzealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  tradi5><ms 
of  lioeral  learning. 

Thes^e  appointments  are  not  the  only  evipiences  in 
recent  vvb^s  that  the  Ontario  Governmep^  possibly 
as  a  resultSjf  the  seriousness  of  the  tjj^^s  in  which 
we  find  ourseH^s,  possibly  in  part  a^  result  of  the 
disastrous  decline  and  fall  of  its  orice  intimate  asso- 
ciate, the  Duplessis  Government  of  Quebec,  is  con- 
sulting different  adVisers  ana  responding  to  differ- 
ent influences  from\ho^  which  determined  its 
courses  during  the  last/Sjree  years.  (The  greatly 
increased  critical  acUjnty  oi^he  provincial  Ornosi- 
tion  might  also  be  a/factor  in'bi^  situation.)  It  is  a 
government  with/^  many  exceuh^rt  qualities — cour- 
age, energy,  regourcefulness,  contem^for  legislative 
ruts, — that  J»^  can  only  hail  with  deHg;ht  all  signs 
that  it  m^  be  becoming  less  temperam^«4al,  more 
dispos>?G  to  co-operate  with  other  authorin^s  and 
witk^ll  sections  of  its  own  people  for  the  gem 

)od  of  Canada. 


Why  Technocracy  ? 


To  OUR  very  considerable  astonishment,  we  find 
,  that  Mr.  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  has  been  spending  the  last  month 
!  in  Western  Canada  addressing  meetings  of  Canadians. 
At  Regina  on  October  13  he  is  reported  as  having 
had  an  audience  of  two  thousand.  In  Victoria,  where 
he  was  scheduled  to  end  his  Canadian  engagements  on 
November  10,  he  was  expected  to  attract  a  still  larger 
gathering. 

We  have  heard  of  no  efforts  by  any  authority  to 
prevent  Mr.  Scott  from  holding  these  meetings,  but 
nevertheless  we  do  not  think  that  he  should  have  been 
permitted  to  hold  them.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  his  organization.  It  plans 
to  isolate  North  America  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  prevent  all  participation  by  any  part  of  North 
America,  under  any  sovereignty,  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  ultimately  to  establish  as  a 
single  "sovereign  domain"  a  Continental  North 
America  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator  to  the  North  Pole  and  from  the  International 
Date  Line  in  mid-Pacific  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland.  It  is  violently 
opposed  to  all  participation  in  the  present  conflict  by 
any  of  the  occupants  of  this  area.  Its  actual  demands 
as  presented  to  the  Government  of  Canada  have  so  far 
been  confined  to  opposition  to  "conscription  of  the 


man-power  of  Canada  for  any  war  anywhere  off  this 
continent,"  but  the  policies  advocated  in  its  organ. 
Technocracy,  go  much  further  than  this,  as  the 
following  quotations  will  show :  "Technocracy  has  no 
objection  to  Europeans  killing  off  Europeans.  .  .  . 
Technocracy  is  opposed,  however,  to  Asiatics  and 
Europeans  killing  North  Americans  for  any  reason. 
When  the  people  of  other  continents  kill  citizens  of 
those  continents  in  warfare,  it  is  their  business.  But 
when  the  people  of  other  continents  propose  to  have 
North  Americans  die  for  their  business,  then  Tech- 
nocracy is  flatly  opposed  to  any  such  attempts  regard- 
less (sic)  in  whose  name  they  are  made.  Technocracy 
contends  that  North  Americans  should  be  upright  on 
top  of  the  soil  of  this  continent  and  not  six  feet  under 
European  or  Asiatic  mud."  "Millions  of  armed  Ameri- 
cans"^— this  includes  Canadians,  as  the  context  makes 
perfectly  clear — -"might  possibly  rejuvenate  the  tory 
democracy  of  Great  Britain  by  fertilizing  the  fields  of 
France  and  Germany."  "This  country  and  this  contin- 
ent have  no  quarrel  and  no  enmities  with  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe."  The  second  World  War 
"means  simply  that  the  imperialism  of  a  far-flung 
empire  of  trade  will  go  down  to  defeat  beneath  the 
technological  advance  of  a  contiguous  continental 
order."  The  application  of  physical  science  "tends  to 
become  continental  in  scope  and  magnitude;  Great 
Britain,  raging  with  the  fear  of  death,  sees  it  and 
proposes  to  wage  war  so  as  to  prevent  it  if  possible." 
"Technocracy  proclaims  that  those  Americans"  — 
meaning  those  inhabitants  of  North  America — "who 
conspire  to  make  war  off  this  continent  are  guilty  of 
continental  treason." 

We  do  not  think  that  anything  that  has  emanated 
from  Moscow  or  from  Berlin,  from  Father  Coughlin 
or  Mr.  Adrien  Arcand,  is  one-tenth  as  poisonous  to 
Canadians  as  this  kind  of  doctrine,  and  we  think  that 
the  Canadian  Sections  of  Technocracy,  far  from  being 
permitted  to  organize  mass  meetings  for  Chief  Tech- 
nocrat Scott,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  all 
activities  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


TECHNOCRAC  Y- 


RACKET  or 
RELIGION 


(Reading  time :  9  minutes  50  seconds.) 
^OR  the  last  few  months  the  glazed-paper 
magazines  and  the  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  information  about  a  movement 
which  calls  itself  "  Technocracy  "  and  holds  out 
the  promise  of  a  rust-proof  millennium  for  the  ^ 

United  States.    It  is  an  exciting,  fascinating,  and  ' 

disturbing  idea,  put  forward  by  a  group  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  on  the  basis  of  twelve  years'  study  of 
the  working  of  our  economic  system.  They  tell  us,  in 
effect:  "  If  you  hand  over  complete  control  of  the  busi- 
ness system  to  us,  we  will  give  every  man  jack  of  you  the 
equivalent  of  a  twenty-thousand-a-year  income  for  life, 
in  return  for  four  hours'  work  a  day,  four  days  a  week, 
ten  months  a  year,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
foi-ty-five." 

This  $20,000-a-year  stuff  is  pretty  attractive  bait  at 
any  time,  and  in  these  days  it  looks  like 
heaven.  But  there  is  a  catch  in  it.  There 
is  a  barbed  hook  inside  the  $20,000,  and 
this  hook  is  simply  the  probable  surrender 
of  personal  liberty  by  the  average  man  in 
order  that  a  small  group  of  scientists  may 
receive  absolute  powfer  of  life  and  death 
over  this  nation. 

If  these  scientists  ahd  engineers  hold  out  the  bait  in 
one  hand,  in  the  other  they  brandish  a  bomb  of  explosive 
facts.  They  inform  us— like  all  other  religious  leaders 
—-that  we  are  headed  for  damnation  unless  we  believe 
and  accept  their  message.  The  installation  of  mechanical 
energy  and  the  increase  in  automatic  machinery  has  not 
only  outstripped  the  growth  of  population  but  is  dispens- 
ing with  population.  It  is  a  fact  that  fewer  workers 
were  employed  by  American  industry  in  the  boom  year 
of  1929  than  were  employed  during  the  labor  scarcity 
of  1919,  despite  an  increase  in  population  of  more  than 
10,000,000. 

Invention  is  making  common  human  labor  of  relatively 
low  importance.  The  old  wage-and-profit  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  breaking  down,  and  we  don't  need  the 
existence  of  12,000,000  unemployed  to  convince  us  that 
there  is  something  terribly  wrong  with  our  present  busi- 
ness methods.  Factories  without  a  single  manual  worker 
are  already  in  sight,  and  the  Technocrats  claim  that  by 
1940,  if  not  sooner,  the  entire  old  American  system  will 
break  down,  leading  to  chaos— or  to  Technocracy.  They 
regard  this  as  a  scientific  conclusion,  like  the  working 
out  of  an  algebraic  equation,  so  that  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  it  must  be  either  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool,  and  they 
are  probably  right. 

Who  are  the  Technocrats ?    Who  are  they?    They  are 
a  small  group  of  engineers,  scientists,  and  economists 
who  were  so  impressed  by  the  wholesale  installation  of 
labor-saving  machinery  in  this  country  during  the  World 
War  that  they  decided  after  the  Armistice  to  begin  to 
study  the  effect  of  this  machinery  upon  our  economic 
system.     With  the  wave  of  prosperity  under  Coolidge, 
their  membership,   which   had 
once  been  as  high  as  25,000,  sank 
to  a  few  hundred,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  appearance  of  the 
present  depression  (which  they 
prophesied    with    uncanny    ac- 
curacy)    that    the    movement 
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picked  up  speed  again.  Now  it  is  proselyting  in 
scientific  schools  and  colleges  and  conducting 
publicity  through  many  channels.  The  Techno- 
crats have  caught  the  public  imagination. 

Their  leader  is  a  Virginian  named  Howard 
Scott,  a  brilliant  and  powerful  man  with  a 
granite  face  and  ruthless  determination  in  every 
line  of  his  great  frame.  His  brain  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  action  and  only 
forty-two  years  of  age.  He  received  his  technical  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  worked  in  the  German  dye  industry, 
and  was  employed  as  technical  assistant  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  during  the  war.  He 
is  now  a  consulting  engineer  with  offices  in  New  York, 
and  consultant  to  the  Architect  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  is  giving  virtually  all  of  his  time  to  Tech- 
nocracy. For  all  practical  purposes,  in  fact,  he  is 
Technocracy  and  the  movement  reflects 
much  of  his  own  instinct  for  power.  He 
is  the  spark  plug  of  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic scientific  research  group.  The  other 
members  of  his  group  are  less  dynamic,  al- 
though Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  the  late 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  were  among  his  fol- 
lowers. At  present  Mr.  Scott's  staS  is  housed  at  Colum- 
bia University,  where  a  corps  of  one  hundred  unemployed 
draftsmen  and  engineers,  who  are  paid  by  the  Architects' 
Emergency  Relief  Committee  of  New  York,  work  under 
the  dictates  of  Technocracy  in  the  completion  of  an 
"  energy  survey  "  of  North  America. 

The  basis  of  their  operations  is  Mr.  Scott's  theory  of 
energy  determinants.  This  is  as  yet  incompletely  formu- 
lated but  is  said  to  be  so  complex  that  no  layman  could 
fully  understand  it.  Its  essence  seems  to  be  a  method 
of  reducing  to  a  common  denominator  all  types  of  energy 
—mechanical,  agricultural,  human — and  hence  of  meas- 
uring the  energy  equivalent  of  any  socially  produced 
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commodity.  While  the  average 
man  naturally  revolts  at  the 
witch-doctor  mystification  of 
many  scientists,  it  is  probable 
that  Scott's  theory  is  of  great  and 
lasting  importance,  and  in  hands 
which  will  treat  it  as  a  free  con- 
tribution to  human  welfare,  and 
not  as  a  patent  medicine  designed 
to  benefit  those  who  exploit  it,  it 
can  be  immensely  useful  in  ra- 
tionalizing our  business  system. 


'T^HE  second  and  equally  valu- 
-■■    able  contribution  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats is  the  energy  survey  of 
the   North   American   continent. 
This,    an    immense    fact-finding 
enterprise,  is  setting  down  all  the  elements — 
raw  materials,  equipment,  transportation,  re- 
tail outlets,  mines,  and  power  houses — involved 
in  the  brute  facts  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth :  foot  pounds,  horse  power, 
calories,  ergs,  velocities,  voltages,  pressures — 
not  an  atom  of  quality  or  value.    Every  intelli- 
gent man  will  agree  that  our  entire  business 
system    needs    to   be    overhauled    and    recon- 
structed.    The  energy  survey  will  make  this 
possible.     The  fact  that  it  is  being  conducted 
under  the  auspices   of   Columbia   University, 
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h  the  Editor 


THE  bogey  and  byword  of  the  moment  is,  certainly,  "Tech- 
nocracy." The  less  you  know  of  it — and  particularly  the  less 
you  know  of  its  sponsors, — the  more  likely  it  is  to  disturb  you. 

If  you  merely  listen  or  let  yourself  follow  their  imaginings,  you 
can  "see"  anything  happening;  on  more  reflective  or  better-in- 
formed examination,  both  the  program  of  "Technocracy"  and  its 
sponsors  shrink  surprisingly  in  impressiveness  and  importance.  But 
they  surely  have  "put  over"  the  word,  and  to  some  extent,  them- 
selves. Technocracy,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  admittedly  a 
rhetorical  triumph. 

It  begins  with  an  attack — and  a  gloating,  "I-told-you-so"  attack 
— upon  the  present  economic-political  system  which  is  called  alter- 
nately "capitaHsm"  and  democracy.  It  lays  before  you  a  series  of 
figures  and  statistics  (some  of  them  accurate)  to  show  that 
machinery  has  so  multiplied  our  capacity  for  production  that  our 
capacity  for  consumption  has  fallen  hopelessly  behind.  We  cannot 
possibly  consume  what  we  are  capable  of  producing. 

This  is  scarcely  new.  Who  has  not  known  it  for  years?  It  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Technocrat,  however,  to  have  seized 
upon  this  undisputed  matter  of  common  observation  with  such 
enthusiasm  and  righteous  zeal  that  he  makes  you — unless  you  are 
careful — give  him  credit  for  discovery  of  this  simple  truth. 

To  be  sure,  the  most  conspicuous  spokesman  of  Technocracy 
has  somewhat  exaggerated  even  the  present  picture;  but  his  general 
critical  contention  is  true.  In  fact,  it  is  trite;  we  certainly  can 
produce  more  of  most  things  than  we  can  use. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

It  is  here  that  the  Technocrat  gives  his  "different"  answer: 

He  says;  "Smash  the  price  system."  Indeed,  he  says  more;  he 
says  Technocracy — or  more  exactly,  technological  production — is 
now  smashing  the  price  system,  or  actually  has  already  done  so. 

He  says  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  are  sure  to  get  worse,  in 
direct  arithmetical  ratio.  He  says  that  since  we  have  so  many 
million  more  unemployed  than  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  certain  to 
have  so  many  million  additional  unemployed  in  a  few  years  more. 

He  can,  and  does,  prove  it  with  his  pencil.  He  can,  and  does, 
write  down  figures  which  give  a  reasonable  man  no  escape  from  his 
conclusion — if  the  said  man  confines  himself  to  his  figures.  There 
is  no  hope  whatever. 

1ET  us  examine  an  analogy. 
'  You  have  a  friend  who  was  well  and  normal  at  noon  today.  He 
caught  cold,  and  by  six  o'clock  he  went  to  bed  with  a  fever  of  a 
hundred  and  one;  by  seven  o'clock  his  fever  was  a  hundred  and  two. 

Suppose  you  called  in  a  technocrat  to  attend  him.  He  would 
take  out  his  pencil  and  be  able  to  tell  you,  almost  to  the  hour, 
when  your  friend  must  die.  His  reasoning  would  be  wholly  accurate 
and  inescapable.  First  he  would  ask  you:  "What  is  normal  tem- 
perature?" 

You  would  agree  that  it  is  Q8  and  6/10.  Then  he  would  ask  you: 
"What  is  the  highest  temperature  that  a  man  can  sustain  and  live?" 
You  would  agree  with  him  that  it  is  about  107. 

Now  watch  the  pencil: 

In  six  hours  your  friend  got  two  degrees  worse,  and  only  an 
hour  later  was  still  another  degree  worse.  Not  only  his  fever  was 
increasing,  but  the  speed  of  increase  was  tripled.  The  pencil  can 
prove  to  you  that  long  before  midnight  the  fever  must  pass  107 
and  your  friend  be  dead. 

Plainly  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  your  friend;  it  is  time 
for  most  desperate  measures,  however  untried  or  unprecedented.  .  .  . 

Now  call  in  a  real  physician.  He  makes  a  general  examination 
which  takes  in  all  factors, — and  I  may  say  especially  the  "human" 
factors, — among  which  the  rise  of  fever  is  one  element. 

He  says:  "Yes,  there  is  fever.  It  is  one  of  the  corrective  factors 
already  at  work.  The  condition  requires  care  and  attention,  and 
the  fever  may  rise  a  trifle  farther,  but  it  will  be  less  tomorrow,  and 
gone  the  day  after." 

The  great  trouble  with  a  pencil  is  that  you  can  "prove"  with  it 
too  many  things  that  simply  are  not  true. 


An  economist  with  a  pencil  proved  something  extremely  disturb- 
ing just  a  httle  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Robert  Malthus.  In  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  as 
It  Affects  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society,"  he  considered  the 
very  fundamental  question  of  food  for  the  future;  and  he  was 
most  pessimistic,  for  his  pencil  proved  that  "population  increases 
in  a  geometrical,  food  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,"  or  "population  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food." 

So  "Malthusianism"  pictured  gaunt  starvation  soon  from  under- 
production; and  it  became  the  bogey  and  byword  of  that  day. 
Whatever  else  it  was,  or  since  has  become,  it  was  a  rhetorical  tri- 
umph. You  can  find  it  in  any  dictionary.  Malthusianism:  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  and  his  followers  that  population  increases 
faster  than  the  means  of  support,  etc.  Nothing  was  more  suscep- 
tible of  proof  by  the  pencils  of  that  day. 

But  what  actually  has  happened?  Today  one  of  our  troubles  is 
that  only  "seven  per  cent  of  the  available  energy  is  used  in  the 
provision  of  food."  The  figure  and  the  phrase  is  from  a  Techno- 
crat. 

Malthusianism  correctly  described  a  tendency  then;  "Technoc- 
racy" correctly  describes  a  tendency  now.  What  saved  us  from 
the  terrors  foreseen  by  the  Malthusians  was  that  wholly  unforeseen, 
and  indeed  unimaginable  developments  actually  reversed  the  old 
tendency  until  the  reversal  played  its  part  in  the  present  tragedy. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Technocrats  fear  altogether  too  much.  And 
highly  responsible  authorities  severely  challenge  their  "facts." 

For  instance,  their  statement  that  productivity  in  pig-iron  has 
increased  650  times  in  fifty  years: 

John  H.  Van  Deventer,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  says  the  correct 
figure  is  23.2  times.    Quite  a  difference! 

Further,  he  gives  figures  as  follows: 

"In  1930  we  find  the  density  of  employment  greater  instead  of 
less  after  thirty  years  of  our  most  intensive  mechanization.  For 
there  were  398  breadwinners  for  each  thousand  of  our  population, 
as  contrasted  with  383  in  1900." 

Technocracy  would  wipe  out  both  money  and  prices,  as  we  now 
know  them,  and  substitute  for  a  dollar  based  on  gold  or  property, 
some  sort  of  token  of  value  based  on  some  useful  unit  of  energy, 
such  as  a  kilowatt  or  a  horsepower. 

The  Technocrats  think  that  they  can  make  a  better  measure  of 
values  in  this  way,  and  get  away  from  the  "price  system." 

But  has  energy — even  "useful"  energy  such  as  a  horsepower  or 
a  kilowatt — any  intrinsic,  steady  value  in  itself? 

As  one  of  the  younger  and  most  open-minded  of  the  critical 
economists  points  out,  this  is  where  the  Technocrats  definitely  fail. 
They  do  not  see  that  the  "value"  of  any  unit  of  energy  must  vary 
with  the  difficulty  (the  cost)  of  producing  it,  and  also  with  the 
demand  for  the  product  it  creates. 

"Economists,"  he  recalls,  "went  through  this  thought-measles  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  tried  to  find  in  labor-energy  a  fixed  meas- 
ure of  value.  But  they  soon  realized  that  labor  and  value  are  two 
different  things." 

THE  implications  of  the  subject  are  tremendous.  There  will  be 
more  about  it  in  Redbook. 

We  are  presenting  this  month  the  considered,  responsible  recom- 
mendations of  one  of  the  real  political  leaders  of  this  time,  for  the 
improvement  of  government  in  New  York  City.  Of  course,  the 
underlying  thought  appHes  not  only  to  New  York  but  to  like  sit- 
uations elsewhere. 

Read  it,  if  you  care  for  an  intelligent  attack  upon  one  of  our 
greatest  problems — municipal  waste  and  extravagance.  If  you  want 
to  escape  from  all  such  considerations  and  cares,  turn  to  "Con- 
queror"— the  story  of  the  most  romantic,  bold  adventure  (we 
think)  that  history  records.  The  author  did  not  try  to  outdo 
actuality  in  this  remarkable  novel;  he  knew  he  could  not. 

We  hke  to  alternate  in  this  magazine  stories  and  articles  that 
interpret  the  world  we  live  in,  and  others  which  help  us  to  forget 
too-present  realities. 
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Among  the  Isms 

Rumblings  along  the  political  Isms  front 
made  headlines  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
last  week:  ^—.-fa,-—,—-' 

^  In  New  York,  Howard  Scott  and  his 
Technocrats  blossomed  out  in  uniform- 
like regulation  dress  consisting  of  gray, 
double-breasted  suit  (at  $25) ,  gray  shirt, 
gray  hat,  and  reddish,  plain-toed  shoes 
for  men;  gray,  single-breasted  suit,  with 
blouse  of  gray  or  blue  for  women  (at  $22) . 
Explaining  his  grandiose  plans  to  estab- 
lish the  "Technate,"  a  state  which  would 
embrace  all  of  North  America,  a  number 
of  republics  and  colonies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  several  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Scott  posed  for  Newsweek  in  the  new 
uniform  under  the  symbol  of  his  Tech- 
nocratic empire — the  Greek  monad  in 
chromium  and  vermilion,  signifying  a 
unit. 


*[[  In  Washington,  Michael  J.  Quill,  blunt- 
spoken  president  of  the  CIO  Transport 
Workers  Union,  was  tossed  out  of  a  stormy 
hearing  of  the  Dies  committee  when  he 
cried:  "You're  trying  to  bring  on  a  war!" 

^  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  they  were  "positively  op- 
posed to  dictatorship"  and  would  work 
for  the  "preservation  of  democracy."  The 
resolution  followed  reports  that  some  of 
the  members  were  leaning  toward  Fascism. 


Newsweek  by  Pat  Terry 

Scott's  Technocrats  doii  unijorms 


NOTS  ON  HlSgQRY  OF  TSCKNQCRACY 


Extract  from  General  Mailing,  January  31st,  1940. 
(from  C.H.Q.) 


1.  Teohnocracy  Salutes  a  Pioneer — NEW  YORK 

Technocracy  pauses  to  salute  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Organization— 

Pr.  John  Carol  Vaughan — ^who  died  in  New  York, ^January  13,  at  the  age  of  64. 

-V 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  one  of  the   16  original  members  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Technical  Alliance  formed  in  1919.     His  life-span  was   unit^ue   in  that 
not  only  was  he  a  social  pioneer  for  the  New  America  but  was  a  pioneer   in 
the  present  development  of  this  Continent.     Before  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  he  engaged  in  mining,   ranching,   and  exploration  of  the 
then  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as   in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.     In  1898  he  was  one  of  the  few  to  make  the  perilous  overland  crossing 
from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  Alasica.     Participation    in  northern  exploration  for 
many  years  madd  him  thorou^ly  familiar  with  the  Arctic,  Alaska,  Yukon,   and 
British  Columbia.     He  later  became  a  leading  New  York  surgeon,   and  took  an 
active  part    in  the  founding  of  Technocracy.     One  of  his  last  re^iuests  was 
for  his  1940  Membership  Card. 
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Aberhart  Turns 
To  Technocracy 

CALGARY,  Oct.  31  —  Premier 
Aberhart  remarked  that  Techno- 
cracy would  possibly  be  "the  ulti- 
mate goal  we  shall  reach,"  when 
he  spoke  at  the  Calgary  Propheti* 
Bible  Institute  Sunday. 

The  premier  also  agreed  with 
the  statement  made  by  Howard 
Scott,  dfrPctor-in-chief  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc.,  in  Calgary,  Wednesday, 
th'at  "in  spite  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, Mr.  Aberhart  could  not  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  Alberta 
under  the  price  system." 

Premier  Aberhart  added:  "I 
know  I  cannot  raise  the  standard 
of  living  under  the  price  system 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  trying." 
Premier  Aberhart  stated  the  pre- 
sent financial  system  must  be 
changed  and  pyramiding  of  debt 
must  be  abolished  before  the  stand- 
ard of  living  could  be  improved. 
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f     Startled  penguins  in  the  Antarctic  will  soon    see    this    great    Diesel-powered    snow 
cruiser,  constructed  by  Armour  Institute  of  Technocracj._It  is  the  polar  omnibus  of 
^  the  Byrd  expedition. 
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Howard  Scott  And  His  Technocrats 
Turn  On  the  Heat 

By  E.  J.  BEATTIE 


Technocracy,  Incorporated,  turned 
its  big  guns  on  Winnipeg  a  week 
ago  Saturday  in  the  Civic  Audito- 
rium, when  its  chief  bombardier, 
Howard  Scott,  fired  away  at  a  com- 
paratively full  house  of  local  folk. 

First  barrage  of  thfe  evening  laid 
down  was  by  Norris  White,  gradu- 
ate of  this  University,  who  stood 
tall  and  straight  in  the  natty  grey 
uniform  of  the  Technocrats,  gave 
the  Technocratic  salute  and  then 
proceeded  to  sell  Technocratic  lit- 
erature by  remote  control.  A  well- 
oiled  propaganda  machine  went  to 
work  in  the  audience,  hawking 
magazines,  tracts  and  energy  cer- 
tificates (post-dated)  with  neat  pre- 
cision, until  in  irate  gentleman  on 
the  main  floor  said,  "We  want 
Howard,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Whereupon  Mr.  White  turned 
the  microphone  over  to  a  chair- 
man. This  individual,  also  wear- 
ing the  prescribed  uniform,  then 
read  a  dispatch  from  the  Canadian 
government  which  told  Technoc- 
racy in  Canada  that  a  discussion 
on  war  was  strictly  taboo.  No  one 
in  the  audience  demurred  at  this 
sudden  loss  in  one  fell  swoop  of 
our  cherished  democratic  liberties. 
They  were  anxious  to  hear  what 
Howard  had  to  say.  Mr.  Scott  then 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  string 
trio  who  helped  the  audience  sing 
O  Canada,  which  it  sang  without 
much  enthusiasm.  This  was  the 
first  and  last  nationalistic  flavor  of 
the  meeting;  from  then  on  it  was 
We  North  Americans. 

Scott    Launches 

With  the  Technocratic  symbol, 
a  Vermillion  and  chromium  (i.e. 
red  and  white)  nomad  in  the  back- 
ground, Howard  Scott  launched  his 
offensive.  His  tactics  were  much 
the  same  as  last  year,  except  per- 
haps that  he  was  less  bombastic. 
Perhaps  the  War  Measures  Act.  It 
was  much  the  same  line: 

"You  are  not  solving  any  prob- 
lems in  this  country  by  voting  gas- 
bags into  the  Gashouse.  It  is  a 
technical  problem. 

"Social  Credit  promised  $25  a 
month.  Well,  did  they  get  it? 
They  did  like  hell.  The  C.C.F.  sent 
a  few  men  to  parliament.  If  you 
do  this  you  turn  a  decent,  honest 
man  into  a  louse. 

"The  Communist  party  is  dead, 
but  we  cant  find  the  body.  When 
it  is  found  there  will  no  doubt  be 
suitable  interment. 


"The  old  morality  of  Europe  is 
gone.  It  stinks  to  high  heaven.  No 
one  but  a  damn  fool  would  wor- 
ship a  hoe.  It  can't  compete  with 
a  Diesel  90." 

As  you  gather,  Mr.  Scott  is,  to 
say  the  least,  graphic  in  his  lan- 
guage. Looking  around  the  audi- 
ence, we  perceived  one  or  two  uni- 
versity students,  who  would  be 
soundly  shocked,  no  doubt.  The 
rest  of  the  audience  received 
Scott's  wahoo  with  uncertainty.  De- 
spite the  government's  message, 
the  chief  technocrat  got  in  a  few 
veiled  remarks  on  the — er — the 
situation. 

Problem  Here  and  N(0w 
Said  he:  "You  can  afford  to  be 
philanthropic  on  this  continent 
when  you  clean  up  your  own  relief 
problem.  Our  problem  is  here  and 
now.  You  can't  fight  for  a  model 
T.  They  can't  get  us  to  fight  for 
what's  obsolete." 

Mr.  Scott  divides  Americans  into 
two  classes:  (1)  the  chisselers,  (2) 
the  suckers.  The  suckers  don't 
hate  the  chisellers;  the  suckers 
envy  the  chisellers  and  want  to  be- 
come chisellers  too.  As  techno- 
logical advance  continues,  unem- 
ployment increases.  But  who  wants 
to  work  anyway?  "There's  no 
sense  in  work.  Go  home  and  look 
in  a  mirror  if  you  think  there  is 
any  sense  in  it."  Work  is  an  awful 
thing;  the  audience  was  pretty 
well  unanimous  on  this  point,  but 
Mr.  Scott  forgot  to  tell  them  they 
would  have  to  work  four  hours  a 
day  under  his  system  which  would 
give  them  economic  security.  This 
is  four  hours  more  a  day  than  most 
of  us  are  used  to  and  one-half  of 
what  a  working  man  goes  through. 
System  to  Collapse 
There  were  questions  afterwards 
which  revealed  the  fact  that  Tech- 
nocracy predicated  its  stand  on  the 
assumption  that  the  price  system 
would  collapse  and  give  the 
ghost  up  into  the  hands  of  Tech- 
nocracy. Whether  anyone  else 
would  be  waiting  (e.g.  the  Social- 
ists) to  receive  the  apparition  was 
not  discussed.  Only  trained  tech- 
nocrats would  be  competent. 
Trained  technocrats,  strategically 
placed  in  industry,  wearing  natty 
grey  suits. 

Much  of  technocracy  is  music  to 
our  ears;    we  agree  with  its   diag- 
nosis   regarding    the    inefficacy    of 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Howard  Scott 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

legislative  patch-work;  we  like  its 
foreign  policy,  its  clover-leaf  roads, 
its  bright  and  shiny  buildings,  its 
North  American-ness ;  but  the 
Technocrats  become  economic  Cal- 
vinists  when  they  assume  fatal- 
istically that  the  "price  system" 
will  collapse  in  one  bang  and  they, 
the  elected  sons  of  light,  will  be 
able  to  ride  herd  in  the  great  stam- 
pede. The  whole  movement  has 
taken  its  light  from  an  Engineer's 
mind,  an  instrument  which  I  have 
come  to  regard  ijjnith  high  suspi- 
cion, smacking  a  Jittle  of  Fascism, 
smiling  inwardly  ?tt  such  feeble  ir- 
relevances as  philosophy,  religion 
and  the  arts  in  general.  We  must 
guard  against  such  threats  to  our 
intellectual  integrity  and  resist 
with  a  sense  of  values  the  insidi- 
ous aggression  of  American-brand 
materialism. 
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Saturday  Night 


As  WE  go  to  press  Mr.  King  has  not  yet  made 
known  the  names  of  the  men — several  of  whom 
iire  expected  to  come  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  Liberal  politicians — whom  he  will  bring  into 
his  enlarged  Cabinet.  He  has  however  laid  down,  in 
a  speech  on  Thui-sday  of  last  week,  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples limiting  the  field  from  which  choice  can  be 
made.  They  are  entirely  sound  principles,  although 
thty  were  stated  in  a  somewhat  pugnacious  manner 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  will 
"miike  certain  a  continuance  of  the  severe — and  often 
bitter  and  unreasonable — criticism  of  Government 
policies  which  has  abounded." 

No  one,  Mr.  King  intimated,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  a  Cabinet  position  who  is  not 
entirely  loyal  to  himself  as  leader  of  the  Government, 
or  who  would  be  desirous  of  seeing  "that  conscription 
overseas  was  again  made  one  of  the  issues  in  this 
country."  The  requisite  of  loyalty  to  himself  would 
ill  any  event  have  excluded  all  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  have  been  spending  ! 

f>ccr^J^i   llelbltc   in    till.- .  ii.~»t't"U*^iW;Wfci>I£.«:^«". 

from  the  Prime  Ministership,  and  the  matter  might 
well  have  been  allowed  to  stand  at  that;  but  Mr. 
King  devoted  a  special  sentence  to  their  exclusion. 
Nobody,  we  think,  can  take  exception  to  the  principle 
involved  in  this  exclusion,  though  it  need  not  have 
been  (jiiite  so  baldly  stated.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  wf  have  all  along  regretted  the  anti-King  cam- 
IMi^'ii  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  fact  that  it  had  no 
(.■h;ui(.'i'  of  success,  since  there  was  no  other  reasonahje 
iandid;ite  for  the  post,  and  that  it  therefore  made  it 
impossible  for  any  of  those  concerned  in  it,  no  matter 
how  great  their  abilities,  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  administration  so  long  as  Mr.  King  continues 
to  he  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister. 

The  question  of  conscription  for  overseas  sei"vice 
is  one  in  which  the  time  element  is  all  important.  A 
change  of  circumstances  will  always  justify  a  change 
of  policies.  Mr.  King  is  perfectly  right  in  declining 
to  admit  to  the  Cabinet  any  man  who  desires  to  pro- 
mote conscription  for  overseas  service  iww;  but  we  do 
not  think  any  present  member  of  that  Cabinet,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  himself  and  Mr.  Lapointe, 
is  dt.li;irrcd  from  changing  his  mind  at  some  future 
fimf  itrid  deciding  that  conscription  for  overseas  ser- 
vice is  imperatively  necessary.  When  that  change  of 
mind  occurs,  the  Minister  or  Ministers  who  wish  to 
advocate  overseas  conscription  would  either  have  to 
persuade  Mr.  King  to  reverse  himself,  which  might 
not  be  impossible,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Cabinet 
and  seek  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Prime  Min- 
istership, which  by  that  time  might  also  not  be 
impossible.  But  in  the  meantime  persons  who  desire 
to  be  active  in  educating  public  opinion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overseas  conscription  are  better  out  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr,  King  is  perfectly  right  in  his  assumption  that 
he  -is,  at  the  moment,  the  only  possible  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  is  right  because  the  substitution  of  any 
other  person  would  entail  a  sectional  and  racial 
cleavage  of  the  most  grievous  character,  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon.s.  and  we  believe  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majoiity  of  the  Canadian  people,  would  nut  be  com- 
jc-nsati'd  for  by  any  proportional  increase  in  the 
vi^or  and  efficiency  of  Ihe  national  war  effort.  As 
Prime  Minister  he  is  right  in  his  assumption  that  his 
Cabinet  must  consist  of  men  who  will  be  loyal  to  him- 
self so  long  as  they  remain  in  that  Cabinet.  A 
Cabinet  of  any  other  kind  is  meaningless;  it  is  not 
a  Cabinet  in  the  British  parliamentary  sense  at  all. 
The  popular  impression  that  a  collection  of  able  men 
with  entirely  ilifTerent  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be 
and  all  working  at  cross  purposes,  can  consti- 
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Technocracy  Goes 

THE  organization  known  as  Technocracy  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  United  States  and  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  branches  in  Canada,  was  last 
week  declared  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  be  of  a 
subversive  character,  and  was  duly  outlawed  under 
the  Defence  of  Canada  Regulations  by  Order-in- 
Council.  We  believe  that  Saturday  Night  was  the 
first  periodical  in  Canada  to  draw  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  policies  advocated  by  this  society,  which 
we  did  verj'  early  in  the  course  of  the  war.   Its  most 


fundamental  doctrine  is  that  of  the  complete  isola- 
tion of  North  America  from  all  European  affairs;  and 
while  after  the  entry  of  Canada  into  the  war  it  went 
through  certain  motions  intended  to  create  an  ap- 
pearance of  loyalty  to  the  Canadian  government,  it 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  preaching  doctrines  which 
are  no  doubt  still  constitutionally  unobjectionable  in 
the  United  States,  but  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  actually  at  war  with  Germany. 

Saturday  Night  was  also  one  of  the  first  periodi- 
cals to  draw  attention  to  the  essentially  subversive 
character  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  various 
organizations  of  fascist  type  directed  by  Adrien 
Arcand  and  his  associates.  We  published  several 
articles  on  these  gentlemen  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war:  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
_tn.  'is.  ■Uiat..li»e3^-liaxfiJbren  .jcf-t  inScaoilam.  T-long.-' 
As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings brought  by  the  R.C.M.P,,  a  considerable  number 
of  them  are  now  in  internment  camps.  We  are  not  at 
all  convinced  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  jail,  which 
is  reputed  to  be.  and  certainly  ought  to  be.  a  less 
comfortable  place  of  detention  than  the  average  in- 
ternment camp.  Some  of  them  were  actually  under- 
going prosecution  when  the  evidence  relating  to  their 
activities  was  turned  over  by  the  presiding  judge  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  possibly  because  that 
method  permitted  of  more  prompt  and  efficient  deal- 
ing with  the  group  as  a  whole  than  the  method  of 
court  prosecution.  At  any  rate  the  organizers  of 
Canadian  Naziism  are  now  in  places  where  they  can- 
not do  any  more  organizing,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Government  upon  taking 
a  step  concerning  which  the  only  wonder  is  why  it 
was  not  taken  before. 

Why  Incommunicado? 

IPROM  information  reaching  us  from  numerous 
■i-  sources,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  intern- 
ment orders  issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
commonly  carried  out.  by  the  taking  of  the  internee 
into  the  custody  of  the  R.C.M.P.,  his  removal  to  a 
secret  destination,  and  tb«  complete  stoppage  of  all 
communication  between  him  and  all  other  persons. 
No  information  is  given  to  friends  or  relatives  as  to 
the  place  of  his  detention,  the  state  of  his  health,  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  is  detained,  or  anything  else. 
In  some  cases  apparently  even  the  fact  of  his  deten- 
tion is  not  admitted,  though  also  not  denied. 

We  are  very  heartily  in  favor  of  the  detention  of 
all  persons  about  whom  there  is  the  slightest  ground 
for  suspicion  that  they  may.  if  left  in  freedom,  act 
in  a  manner  to  give  assistance  to  the  enemy.  We  are 
even  willing,  upon  the  understanding  that  such'deten- 
tion  is  not  punitive  but  purely  preventive,  and  that 


therefore  it  does  not  involve  too  grave  an  amount  of 
suffering  to  the  internee  or  his  friends  and  relatives, 
to  leave  the  decision  as  to  the  grounds  of  suspicion 
to  the  police  themselves,  though  we  should  like  to  see 
some  safeguards  against  their  acting  too  foolishly  or 
unreasonably.  But  to  hold  persons  incommunicado 
for  weeks  and  months  and  possibly  years  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  fall  within  this  limitation,  for  it  is  more 
brutally  punitive  than  the  imprisonment  meted  out 
to  the  most  atrocious  criminals  after  proof  of  guilt 
established  in  open  court. 

We  trust  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  now  working  upon  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  Defence  of  Canada  Regulations  will  man- 
age to  devise  some  scheme  of  administration  of  the 
internment  system  which,  while  preventing  conspira- 
.tc^jal  rdntiQus^Ktyuen-iatecnefca-and  pwsitus  outr 
side,  will  not  niso  j^revent  mothers  from  knowing 
anything  of  the  whereabouts  and  health  of  their  sons, 
wives  of  their  husbands,  and  infants  of  their  fathers. 

Endurance  Is  All 

THANKS  very  largely  to  good  leadership  from 
its  public  men  and  press,  the  Canadian  people, 
like  the  British  people,  have  recovered  pretty  prompt- 
ly and  completely  from  the  first  disastrous  impres- 
sions resulting  from  the  events  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  and  are  now  awake  to  the  essential  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  most  essential  of  these  is  that 
the  Germans,  with  whose  war  technique  we  are  fully 
familiar,  are  now  for  the  first  time  faced  with  the 
task  of  invading  a  country  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  twenty  miles  of  sea  and  which  they 
cannot  take  by  surprise  or  undermine  by  treachery; 
faced  with  the  necessity  of 
completely  successful  before 
strain  of  their  military  effort 
breaks  down  their  own  home  front.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  undertaking,  and  even  its  successful 
achievement  does  not  give  them  the  assurance  of  final 
victory,  for  it  would  be  practiciilly  certain  to  bring 
into  the  fight  against  them  the  full  energies  of  the 
United  States,  which  coupled  with  those  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  and  the  British  fleet  would  compel 
them  to  start  upon  a  new  large-scale  war  before  they 
have  had  time  to  get  their  breath  from  the  present 
one.  In  that  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
the  United  States  would  have  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  Germans  have  won  their  triumphs  hitherto, 
except  in  the  case  of  Norway,  where  surprise  and 
treachery  were  the  chief  factors,  by  throwing  enor- 
mous quantities  of  tanks  against  a  weak  spot  in  the 
onpo«iing  lines.  Can  this  technique  be  repeated  with 
the  English  Channel  between  them  and  their  objec- 


and  they  are  furthei 
making  that  invasion 
the  appalling  e 


THE    PASSING    SHOW 


BY  HAL  FRAJ«^ 


MR.  RALSTON  has  brought  down  the  toughest 
budget  in  Canada's  history.  But  he's  a  brave 
man  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  post 
he  is  taking  is  that  of  Minister  of  National  Defence, 
not  of  Self-Defence. 


And  you  will  know  it  is  Utopia,  too,  because  the 
girl  you  fall  in  love  with  at  the,  summer  resort  will 
look  just  as  ravishing  y/iien  you  see  her  back  in 
town. 


Here  on  vacation 
I  feel  no  elation. 
— Old  World'CiMisciotis  Man; 


Oscar,  who  is 
it  has  been  rainir 
living  in  the  lake  i 


aipt. 


Muakpka  on  vacation,  says  that 
so  heavily  they  are  practically 
order  to  keep  comparatively  dry. 


How  things  change  one's  perspective.  Since  the 
announcement  of  the  new  income  tax  rates,  every 
prospective  father,  who  ordinarily  would  be  horrified. 
is  praying  for  triplets. 

It  is  always  amazing  how  in  the  midst  of  grea't 
international  calamities  ordinary  life  continues  to 
go  on.  Here  in  this  dreadful  time  people  still  collect 
postage  stamps  and  the  Americans  are  in  the  throes 
of  election  nominations. 

There's  this  consolation.  If  cigarettes  cost  more 
under  the  budget  that  means  people  will  smoke  leas 
and  if  they  smoke  less  that  means  we'll  save  money 
on  the  resurfacing  of  furniture  and  the  re-condition- 
ing of  ruffs. 


Those  people  who  have  been  crying  that  we 
haven't  got  a  hard-hitting  government  in  Canada  are 
properly  silenced  now.  They've  taken  a  look  at 
their  pocket-books. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  Mussolini  was  as  smart  as 
he  thinks  he  is,  jumping  at  the  last  minute  as  he  did 
on  the  Nazi  bund-wagon. 


Esther  says  she  deeply  regi-ets  that  the  age- 
limit  of  45  years  automatically  prohibits  her  from 
being  conscripted  for  Canada's  war  effort.  She  says 
while  she's  only  twenty-six,  she's  aged  thirty  years 
in  the  past  three  months. 


t  THE  PICTURES  t 

WHOSE  FLEET?  As  Saturday  Night  goes  lo 
piess,  the  enigma  of  what  will  Happen  to  the 
French  Fleet  is  slitl  unsolved.  Alieady  the 
Fascisl-flavoied  Pelain  govenunenl  has  signed 
away  two-thirds  of  France's  European  tenitory, 
along  with  all  her  armed  forces.  But  whether 
or  not  Ihe  fleet  will  meekly  surrender  or  rally 
around  General  Chariot  de  Gaulle's  goveirunent 
remains  lo  be  seen.  Pictured  above  are  two 
units  of  Ihe  Allied  Fleet  as  they  lay  at  anchor 
off  AleKandria:  at  the  left,  H.M.S.  Malaya,  at 
the  right,  the  French  battleship  Provence. 


tive  ?  It  was  the  continuous  wave  after  wave  of  tanks 
that  broke  down  the  French  resistance.  How  con 
that  be  repeated  in  England?  Bombing  planes  ai'e 
destructive,  but  they  are  also  highly  vulnerable,  and 
they  have  never  yet  succeedeii  in  conquering  a  .veil-  - 
defended  country.  By  far  the  most  serious  element  in 
the  situation  is  the  increased  ability  of  the  Germans 
to  hamper  the  movement  of  shipping  to  and  from  the 
British  Isles  by  air  attacks  upon  its  terminal  facili- 
ties; and  defence  against  such  attacks  seems  to  have 
been  developed  to  a  high  ethciency. 

Prisoners  From  England 

THE  first  reaction  of  a  great  many  Canadians  to 
the  proposal  that  prisoners  of  war  and  internees 
now  in  Great  BritJiin  should  be  sent  to  this  country 
for  safe-keeping  was  undoubtedly  one  of  consider- 
able hostility.  It  was  not  unnaturally  felt  that  these 
were  not  the  kind  of  people  whom  we  desire  to  have 
in  Canada.  But  neither  are  they  the  kind  of  peoph 
whom  the  British  desire  to  have  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  idea  of  sending  them  to  this  country  has  a 
great  many  practiciil  considerations  in  its  favor.  In 
the  first  place,  the  British  Isles  are  much  more  ex- 
posed to  the  possibility  of  serious  invasion  by  Ger- 
man troops  than  is  Canada;  and  in  the  event  of  that 
invasion  some  of  the  enemy  aliens  now  under  guard 
might  easily  win  to  freedom  and  become  exceedingly 
dangerous.  In  the  second  place  the  business  of  guard- 
ing them  engages  the  services  of  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  more  effectively  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain  itself;  whereas  in  Canada, 
where  enlistment  for  overseas  service  is  still  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  it  would  obviously  be  performed  by 
men  who  had  been  called  up  for  military  service  in 
Canada  but  had  not  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Euro- 
pean front. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  there  is  only  a  limited 
amount  of  shipping  space  available  for  the  transport 
of  human  beings  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada, 
and  that  the  shipment  of  these  prisoners  prevents  the 
shipment  of  a  corresponding  number  of  British  chil- 
dren and  other  refugees,  it  is  still  possible  to  make 
out  a  good  case  for  sending  the  prisonei-s  first.  Apart 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  guards  for  them,  they 
are  adults,  and  therefore  consume  a  considerably 
larger  amount  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a  diminishing 
supply  of  foodstuffs.  The  obligations  both  of  inter- 
national law  and  of  decency  require  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  places  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  path 
of  German  bombers,  and  the  premises  which  they 
now  occupy  could  advantageously  be  used  as  habita- 
tions for  children  and  other  refugees  from  the  evacu- 
ated areas.  The  task  of  looking  after  them  which  is 
to  be  imposed  upon  Canada  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  hut 
it  is  certainly  one  which  Canada  should  shoulder  un- 
complainingly and  perform  efficiently. 

Union  of  Nations 

THE  proposal  of  the  British  Government  for  a 
union  of  the  two  sovereignties  of  Great  Britain 
.nnd  France  was  made  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  value 
in  the  present  terrible  situation,  and  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  adequate  educational  campaign  in 
France.  Nevertlieless  the  fact  that  it  can  have  no 
immediate  practical  effect  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  one  of  the  most  import^mt  events  of  the  war 
to  date,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  be  revived  as  an 
eminently  serious  riroposal  uiik'ss.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Herr  Hitler  is  tn  srj  powerful  a  position 
that  he  is  able  to  forbid  any  such  union.  That  he 
would  certainly  do  so  if  he  could  goes  without  saying. 
(Continued  mi  Page  Three) 
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Answers  Attack 
On  Technocracy 

To  the  Editor,— Having  been  di- 
rector of  Section  I,  Technocracy  In- 
corporated, in  Winnipeg,  recentlyl 
disbanded  by  order-in-council  of  the] 
government  of  Canada,  may  I  be  ac- 
corded space  to  reply  to  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  your  issue  of  July  6,  and| 
signed  by  A.  Brown. 

The  views  expressed  in  Mr.l 
Brown's  letter  show  a  completel 
ignorance  of  Technocracy  Inc.  as  tol 
both  its  programme  and  personnel! 
The  director-in-chief,  Technocraoi 
Inc.,  Howard  Scott,  and  other  tech-| 
nocratic  speakers  have  made  thc| 
statement  that  great  social  changes 
are  impending,  and  that,  as  citizens 
of  this  country  and  this  continent.] 
we  must  prepare  to  meet  these! 
changes  in  an  orderly  manner,  oil 
prepare  to  "join  our  ancestors."  Mrf 
Brown's  version  of  how  this  phrase| 
was  used  is  entirely  false. 

Similarly  untrue  and  unjust  is  hisl 
attempt    to    associate    Technocracy! 
with   Hitlerism   and   Nazism.     The! 
methods  of  Hitler  have  been  based  [ 
on   an   appeal  to   lying,    treachery, 
hatred  and  brute  force.  Technocracy! 
is  based  on  science  and  facts.      ItsJ 
educational     programme    was    de- 
signed to  acquaint  the   citizens  olj 
this  continent  with  the  most  prob-l 
able  trends  in  our  social  develop^ 
ment.    It  was  a  purely  North  Ameri- 
can organization,  and  since  its  in- 
ception has  been  utterly  opposed  tol 
Nazism,  Facism,  Communism  or  any] 
other  imported  ideology.     On  Sept. 
5,  1939,  before  Canada  declared  war.l 
Technocrats  all  over  Canada  wired} 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  that! 
they  stood  ready  to  defend  Canada] 
irom  any  alien  attack.    On  June  l,i 
this      stand      was     reaffirmed     tol 
R.C.M.P.    and    military    authorities! 
and  notices  to  this  effect  appejiredl 
in    all    major    newspapers    across! 
Canada.    Those  who  were  members 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  giving,  andl 
will  continue  to  give,  full  support| 
to     the     defense     programme     of 
Canada. 

When  the  ban  on  Technocracy  was] 
imposed,  there  were  four  sections! 
operating  in  Winnipeg.  Each  section! 
had  its  own  director  and  there  was! 
no  "one  head  of  the  organization  inl 
Winnipeg."  None  of  these  directors! 
were  ever,  in  any  way,  connected  orl 
associated  with  the  League  against! 
War  and  Facism.  Might  I  suggest  to! 
Mr.  Brown  that  in  future  when  hel 
writes  for  publication  he  "knows! 
whereof  he  speaks."  The  laws  jof! 
libel  still  operate  in  this  country. 
NORRIS  E.  WHITE. 

Winnipeg,  July  18,  1940. 
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Some  Explaining  k^^ 
For  Technocracy 

To  the  Editor, — I  imagine  that 
Technocracy  Incorporated  will  have 
some  tall  explaining  to  do  before 
the  ban  on  its  activities  in  Canada 
will  be  lifted.  On  a  recent  occasioni 
when  its  leader,  Howard  Scott,  was 
in  Winnipeg,  he  is  reported  to  ha 
made  the  statement  that  if  Technoc-I 
racy  is  established,  any  one  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  its  requirements 
will  "join  their  ancestors."  If  that 
is  not  a  Nazi  statement,  I  for  one 
should  like  to  know  where  the  dis- 
tinction comes  in. 

Moreover,  the  organization  of 
Technocracy  is  modelled  on  the  plan 
used  by  Hitler  for  gaining  power 
in  Germany,  and  we  should  take 
warning  accordingly.  We  should 
not  truckle  with  it. 

The  present  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Winnipeg  is  a  man  who  not 
many  years  ago  was  associated  with 
the  League  Against  War  and  Fasc- 
ism, which  was  never  anything  more 
than  camouflage  designed  to  lull 
the  democracies  into  a  feeling  of 
security  in  respect  of  the  impending 
amalgamation  between  the  gangster 
I  pair.  Hitler  and  Stalin. 

His  association  with  that  organ- 
ization is  probably  not  altogether 
free  from  dubious  activity.  The  man 
on  the  street  is  a  credulous  creature, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  is  credulous 
enough  to  believe  the  explanation 
that  Technocracy  offers  of  its  re 
cent  activities. 

A.  BROWN, 
Winnipeg,  July  4,  1940. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CECIL  E.  TREMBLAY 

arc  shown  as  they  left  Young  United  church,  Saturday  under  an  arch 
of  technocracy  symbols  held  by  a  guard  of  honor  wearing  technoc- 
racy grey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremblays  wedding  took  place  at  3  p.m., 
and  a  reception  was  held  later  at  Picardy's  salon.  Mrs.  Tremblay  was 
formerly  Miss  Jessie  Edythe  Saunders,  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
aunders  and  the  late  Rev.  H.  Saunders. 
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Custodian  Impounds 
Technocracy  Assets 

A  spokesman  for  the  Western 
Trust  company,  official  inspector 
for  the  custodian  of  enemy  alien 
property,  announced,  Tuesday,  that 
the  assets  of  Technocrocy  Incor- 
porated had  been  taken  over  by 
his    office. 


No  action  has  yet  been  taken,  he 
added,  in  regard  to  the  property 
of  other  outlawed  organizations, 
including  the  Communist  party, 
the  Ukrainian  Farmer-Labor  Temple 
association  and  similar  groups. 

Technocracy  operated  four  offices 
in  the  city  with  headquarters  on 
the  second  floor  at  342  Main  street. 
It  was  ordered  disbanded  by  fed- 
eral authorities. 
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[Technocrats  Told 
Must  Help  Defense 

ALL  Technocrats  in  Canada  have  I 
been      notified     by       Howard' 
I  Scott,     director-in-:;hief    of    Tech- 
inocracy,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  that  I 
they  must  render   full   support   to 
the    defense    program    of    Canada.! 
I  It   is   the    patriotic   duty  of   every  j 
[Technocrat  to  give  full  aid  in  com- 
Ibatting    fifth    column    activities   of 
[any  kind,  says  a  circular  addressed 
Ito      all      Canadian      Technocracy 
Ibranches.  j 

The     director-in-chief     instructs! 
3very  Technocrat,  male  and  female, 
capable    of    performing    adequate 
service  duty,   to  join  a   local  home 
Idefense  group  and  to  assist  authori- 
Ities  in  detection  and  prevention  of 
jail    subversive    activities,    sabotage 
[and   alien  propaganda.    Failure    to 
carry  out  these  instructions.will  re- 
sult  in   immediate   cancellation   of 
[membership. 
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Strange'  Decades 
{Become  History 

To  the  Editcrr,— With  the  ushering 
I  in  of  the  1940  decade  life  in  North 
I  America  enters  the  most  crucial 
jdecade  of  its  existence.  Within  it 
[there  will  be  social  change  and  the 
decision  will  be  rendered  for  all 
I  time  as  to  the  direction  which  that 
change  will  take. 

The  privilege  and  responsibility 
for  making  that  decision  will  be 
ours — it  cannot  be  reserved  for  our 
grandchildren  any  more  than  it 
could  have  been  accepted  by  our 
grandparents.  We  shall  decide 
whether  by  our  action  life  will 
enter  a  new  order  of  leisure  and 
security,  or  by  our  inaction  it  will 
drift  into  chaos  and  barbarism. 

The  1930's  have  passed  into  his- 
tory. A  strange  decade — difficult 
to  interpret;  fraught  with  misgiv- 
ings; with  old  values,  established 
moralities  and  cherished  prejudices 
undergoing  a  bewildering  disin- 
tegration— it  has  been  an  interlude 
between  two  orders  of  civilization. 
Responsible  for  much  physical 
suffering,  mental  anguish,  and  moral 
degeneration,  it  nevertheless  has 
seen  the  rise  of  a  new  force,  a 
scientific  society  building  on  the 
same  ground,  with  the  same  instru- 
ments— technology  and  power — that 
are  proving  the  nemisis  of  our 
dying  order. 

Mental  Reconditioning: 

For  those  who  have  possessed  the 
moral  courage  to  investigate  the 
factors  involved  in  our  social  struc- 
ture, it  has  been  a  period  of  mental 
(reconditioning.  For  a  time  a  state 
of  instability  exists  due  to  the 
conflict  between  old  opinions  dying 
hard  and  newly  discovered  facts 
revealed  in  the  process  of  social 
change.  But  after  making  a  dis- 
passionate investigation,  facts  and 
reality  must  win  over  opinions 
and  fancies. 

For  those  unwilling  or  incapaole 
of  adjusting  their  thought  processes 
to  the  revealing  factors  of  this 
change,  it  has  been  a  period  of 
emotional  fmstfation.  With  old 
concepts  of  value  perishing  and 
with  nothing  to  replace  them,  they 
stagger  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  at- 
tain mental  equilibrium. 

New  Order  of  Civilization 

A  situation  has  developed  on  this 
continent  that  is  unique  in  history. 
;Technology  has  altered  the  social 
abric  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new 
order  of  civilization  is  imperative. 
The  old  measure  of  values  is  no 
onger  capable  of  meeting  the 
Itered  physical  problems  of  today, 
reconditioning  of  thought  is 
necessary  if  survival  is  to  be 
[achieved.  By  divulging  the  physical 
facts  inherent  in  our  society,  by 
charting  the .  path  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing from  scarcity  to  abundance, 
from  toil  to  giving,  and  by  plotting 
the  course  that  North  American 
civilization  must  take  to  co-ordinate 
our  social  structure  with  the  basic 
factors  involved.  Technocracy  is 
the  greatest  vehicle  in  this  process 
of  reconditioning. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  of  confusion, 
life  once  again  is  given  meaning. 
Men  and  women,  previously  aware 
of  the  apparent  stupidity  that  life 
has  reached  in  North  America,  view- 
ing the  abundance  that  is  virtually 
strangling  our  existence  and  the 
tabus  of  the  price  system  that  pre- 
vent us  from  reaching  out  for  this 
abundance,  have  despairingly  ob- 
served the  growing  inconsistencies 
of  our  society.  From  the  depths  of 
this  despair  Technocracy  has  lifted 
them  to  a  new  spirit  of  determina- 
tion. It  has  redirected  the  old 
American  urge  for  individual  ex- 
pansion to  a  united  effort  for  a 
great  collective  social  expansion.  It 
has  stimulated  endeavor  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  really  isn't  neces- 
sary to  have  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  abundance — that  after  all  some- 
[thing  can  be  done  about  it. 

R.  J.  NORRIS. 

Ill- A  Bloor  street,  West  Toronto. 
April  26. 
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{Continued  from  Page  One) 
ciifficuU  if  not  impossible  for  an  individual 
losing  thi-J  card  to  obtain  a  new  one;  and  some 
people  would  imagine  that  if  they  lost  the  card 
they  would  not  be  able  to  cash  the  certificates, 
and  would  therefore  be  afraid  to  buy.  But 
whatever  the  difficulty,  the  act  of  making 
small  savings  must  be  made  as  easy  and  con- 
venient as  possible. 

One  very  common  difficulty,  about  which 
the  government  can  do  nothing  but  a  good 
many  employers  could  do  much,  relates  to  the 
storage  of  the  certificates  and  baby  bonds. 
Many  of  the  buyers  of  these  do  not  possess 
enough  securities  to  justify  the  hire  of  a  bank 
deposit  box.  It  seems  to  us  that  employers. 
churches,  fraternal  societies  and  all  sorts  of 
other  institutions  which  have  to  maintain  a 
deposit  box  or  a  safe,  and  which  are  able  to 
identify  the  individuals  with  whom  they  have 
dealings,  might  look  after  the  certificates  of 
their  employees  or  members  without  charge, 
as  a  service  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Duncan's  Enemies 

TF  IT  were  possible  to  overlook  the  considera- 
tions of  human  life  and  human  misery  which 
are  involved,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  skirmish  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  weeks  between  Controller  Duncan  of  To- 
ronto and  the  provincial  Government  of  On- 
tario was  one  of  the  best  political  sporting 
events  of  the  season  and  perhaps  of  many 
seasons.  Controller  Duncan,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously observed  in  these  columns,  is  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  ability,  who  does  not  in 
the  least  mind  being  hated  by  practically  every- 
body at  the  City  Hall,  provided  that  he  can  get 
himself  supported  by  the  votes  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  electors,  which  he  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  doing.  To  the  distinction 
of  being  hated  by  everybody  at  the  City  Hall 
he  has  managed  to  add  the  distinction  of  being 
hated  by  the  provincial  Government;  and  when 
he  endeavors  to  obtain  a  more  adequate  scale 
of  nutrition  for  persons  on  relief  in  Toronto, 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in  part  by  the 
City  Hall  and  in  part  by  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment, he  naturally  invites  a  combination  of 
these  hostile  foi'ces. 

In  the  course  of  his  campaign  for  better 
relief  nutrition.  Mr.  Duncan  made  the  asser- 
tion that  persons  on  relief  have  been  known 
to  die  of  malnutrition.  This  caused  great  de- 
light among  the  Duncan-haters  at  the  Citv  Hall 
and  Queen's  Park;  for  they  said  to  themselves 
that  if  a  Commission  could  he  set  up  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  statement  was  true,  Mr.  Dun- 
can would  probably  be  unable  to  prove  it  and 
thereby  be  discredited.  The  provincial  Govern- 
ment proceeded  to  set  up  such  a  Commission 
and  appointed  its  chief  coroner  as  Commis- 
sioner. That  Commission  sat,  and  the  Com- 
missioner called  on  Mr.  Duncan  to  nroduce  his 
evidence  that  certain  persons  had  died  of  mal- 
nutrition. We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Dun- 
can has  in  his  possession  any  death  certificates 
in  which  malnutrition  is  stated  as  the  cause  of 
death,  though  it  is  rumored  that  there  are  one 
or  two  such  in  existence.  But  at  any  rate  he 
had  no  intention  at  all  of  producing  them,  or  of 
producing  any  other  evidence,  until  he  had 
obtained  assurance  that  the  Commission  would 
proceed  to  a  fairly  broad  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  relief  diet.  The  Commissioner 
refused  to  consider  any  question  except  that  of 
the  truth  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Duncan's  one 
statement;  whereupon  Mr.  Duncan,  who  is 
probably  as  good  a  lawyer  as  aJiy  of  the  gentle- 
men now  advising  the  provinc^l  Government, 
and  who  knows  that  under  the  statute  the 
provincial  Government  has  no  power  to  set  up 
a  Commission  merely  to  enquire  into  the  tiuth 
of  a  single  statement,  demanded  that  the  Com- 
missioner refer  a  stated  case  to  the  courts  for 
their  instructions  as  to  whether  he  could  pro- 
perly refuse  to  proceed  unless  Mr.  Duncan  pro- 
duced his  cases  of  malnutrition. 

At  this  point  the  Government  appears  to  have 
concluded  that  the  thing  was  petting  much 
loo  serious,  and  called  off  its  Commissioner 
and  cancelled  his  Commission  without  waiting 
to  see  what  the  courts  would  have  to  sav  about 
the  stated  case.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
daily  press,  which  Mr.  Duncan  has  succeeded 
in  infuriating  almost  as  much  as  he  has  the 
City  Hall  and  the  provincial  Government,  has 
sought  to  lead  its  r.eaders  to  believe  that  Mr. 


CONDITIONING  FOR  SACRIFICE 


Duncan  must  have  been  lying  when  he  said 
that  there  had  been  cases  of  malnutrition 
deaths,  because  he  refused  to  produce  his  evid- 
ence until  assured  that  the  Commission  would 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  question.  The  truth  ■ 
is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  merely  try- 
ing to  force,  the  Commission  to  live  up  to  its 
statutory  duties,  and  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  it  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
the  courts  might  define  those  duties  to  be.  The 
calling  off  of  the  Commission  before  the  courts 
had  had  a- chance  to  do  so  suggests  very  strong- 
ly that  it  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
discrediting  Mr.  Duncan,  that  Mr.  Duncan 
proved  much  too  clever  to  be  discredited,  and 
that  it  was  called  off  as  soon  as  that  fact  be- 
came evident. 

Technocracy  Again 

TF  ANY  Canadians  had  any  qualms  about  the 
banning  of  Technocracy  in  this  country, 
they  should  be  set  at  rest  by  even  the  slightest 
examination  of  the  campaign  which  that  ama- 
zing organization,  with  great  expenditure  of 
money  for  advertising  and  offices,  is  now  stag- 
ing in  California  and  other  parts  of  the  West- 
ern States.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  car- 
ried last  week  a  full  page  advertisement 
(which  it  denounced  with  great  editorial  vigor 
in  the  following  issue}  calling  for  the  com- 
plete and  immediate  confiscation  of  all  the 
property,   money   and  business,    and   the   con- 


THE  BONG  qF  WONG 

New  Delhi.  May  1  (CP)—The  Bong  of  Wong, 
chieftain  of  one  of  the  biggest  trii^  of  Naga 
Hill  headhnnters  i»^  Assavi  Proviit^,  Jicui  de- 
clared war  on  Japan,  if  was  announced  today. 

QOUND  the  gong  for  the  Bong^of.*Vong. 

Let  the  trumpets  loudly  blare!.  *4 
He  fights  for  the  right  against  t^e  wrong, 
And  leads  his  people,  ten  Thous*id  Jtrong,    > 
Towards  Hlrohito's  lair.  v 

O  chant  the  song  of  the  Bong  o'f  Wong 
As  he  makes  his  warlike'sally 
From  the  Naga  Hills  around  Shillong, 
Or  possibly  nearer  Dhirang-dzong, 
(Blame  not  me,  but  Rand-McNally). 

May  life  be  long  for  the  Bong  of  Wong, 
Success  attend  his  fight, 
As  he  girds  his  loins"  in  his  war  sarong 
And  his  loyal  tribesmen  follow  along 
With  no  thought  of  a  plebiscite. 

For  a  warlike  tong  backs  the  Bong  of  Wong. 

(Or  is  tong  a  word  Chinese?) 

They  are  ruthless  and  cruel  as  the  late  King 

Kong, 
And  they  chuckle  and  grin  as  they  gaily  throng 
To  the  hunt  of  the  Nipponese. 

So  sound  ding-dong  for  the  Bong  of  Wong, 

Our  ally  fierce  and  fearless. 

For  a  war   that  brings  us  his   spear's  sharp 

prong 
To  return  the  Japs  where  they  belong 
Is  far  from  being  cheerless. 

John  Lanigan  Charlesworth. 


scription  of  the  persons,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  under  the  final  authority 
of  an  individual  always  referred  to  as  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief" and  never  as  "President." 
This  authority  is  to  supersede  all  state  and  lo- 
cal governments,  to  collect  all  their  taxes,  lo- 
cal and  national,  to  operate  all  businesses,  to 
command  all  persons,  to  suppress  all  public 
communication  in  foreign  languages,  to  abol- 
ish all  foreign  language  associations,  and  to 
remove  all  "party  politicians"  (obviously  in- 
cluding Congress)  and  "business  leaders"  (ob- 
viously meaning  owners  and  managers)  from 
all  their  functions. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  "at  once"  and  is  to  re- 
main in  effect  "not  longer  than  six  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  war."  Since  there 
is  absolutely  no  constitutional  means  by  which 
this  complete  suspension  of  the  constitution  it- 
self could  be  effected,  it  is  obvious  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  advocating  a  revolution^and  spend- 
ing a  large  amount  of  money  to  promote  it. 
The  picture  which  it  draws  is  one  which  might 
have  considerable  appeal  in  a  constituency  like 
that  of  California  and  in  a  period  of  consider- 
able alarm.  We  should  imagine  that  the 
United  States  government  has  ample  ground 
for  suppressing  Technocracy  and  would  be  well 
advised  to  do  so. 

Polish  Book  Week 

npHE  friends  of  Poland  in  Canada  have  had 
the  happy  thought  of  celebrating  a  "Polish 
Book  Week"  during  the  past  week,  a  time 
selected  because  May  3  is  Poland's  national 
holiday;  and  the  occasion  has  served  to  bring 
to  mind  how  large  and  interesting  is  the  amount 
of  Polish  literature  which  is  available  in  Eng- 
lish translation — small  as  that  amount  is  in 
proportion  to  the  total  mass.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  importance 
of  the  literature  of  this  relatively  small  nation, 
because  it  will  help  us  to  realize  the  essential 
barbarism  of  the  Nazi  policy  which  has  set 
itself  deliberately  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  culture  of  Poland  and  of  the  educated 
classes  who  maintain  it,  to  the  sole  end  that 
the  Poles  may  become  a  nation  of  serfs  incap- 
able of  resisting  the  commands  of  their  masters 
the  Heirenvolk. 

Dr.  Watson  Kirkconnell  has  prepared  a  list 
of  the  better  known  English  translations,  in 
which  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Polish 
Press,  Winnipeg,  is  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  "A  Golden  Treasury  of  Polish  Lyrics." 
containing  specimens  from  fifty-seven  of  the 
leading  Polish  poets.  The  best  selection  of 
short  stories  is  probably  that  contained  in  the 
World's  Classics  volume  of  "Selected  Polish 
Tales."  English-speaking  readers  probably 
know  more  about  Sienkiewicz  than  about  any 
other  Polish  author;  but  Poland  has  another 
winner  (a  generation  later)  of  the  Nobel  prize 
for  literature  in  the  person  of  Wladyslaw 
Reymont,  whose  masterpiece,  "The  Peasants," 
is  described  by  Dr.  Kirkconnell  as  a  monu- 
mental work  with  a  close  kinship  to  thai  of 
Thomas  Hardy.- 


THE  PASSING 
SHOW 

BY  J.  E.  M. 

pROM  the  Montreal  Gazette:  "Ed.  note— Both 
sides  having  had  a  hearing  and  rebuttal 
in  this  highly  interesting  but  apparently  in- 
terminable controversy,  The  Gazette  hereby 
brings  the  present  epistolatory  discussion  to 
a  close."  Now,  there's  refinement!  What  the 
Editor  really  means  is  "Lay  off,  youse  guys. 
Make  a  noise  like  a  clam." 

"Cows  have  become  hard  to  milk  in  some 
quarters,"  writes  a  farm  correspondent.  Hind 
quarters,  no  doubt. 

All  bee-keepers  are  being  asked  to  step-up 
production.  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee- 
keeper, improve  each  shining  hour! 

CONTRASTS 

Spring,    and    the    yellow    forsythia    bells    a- 

ringing! 
Spring,   and   a   jocund   pair   of    meadow-larks 

singing, 
And   a    woodpecker's    trill   on    the  weathered 

branch  of  the  elm; 
Spring,  and  the  yacht  afloat  with  a  pretty  girl 

at  the  helm! 
What  a  blissful  season  for  bards  to  be  living 

in! 
Spring,  oh  Spring! — and  the  windows  dirty  as 

sin. 

Down  in  the  wood  the  violets  may  be  found. 

Shyly  hid  in  the  lee  of  a  mossy  mound. 

Here    are    triliums,    both    the   white   and   the 

mauve. 
Spring,  oh  Spring!— and  I  have  to  take  down 

the  stove, 
Also  (My  sainted  aunt!)  the  infernal  pipes! 
And  I  have  seen  a  chipmunk,  fawn  with  black 

stripes! 

Daffodils  glad   mine   eye  with  their  bells  of 

gold. 
And  the  sweet  west  wind  is  whispering  over 

the  wold.  - _ 

(Silly  word,    meaning   a   field   with   no   trees 

about. 
Needed  by  bards  to  fit  the  rhyme,  no  doubt.) 
Spring!    a    time    that    anyone's    soul    would 

sweeten. 
Spring,    oh   Spring! — and   eleven    rugs    to    be 

beaten! 

Virgil  Thomson's  Ballet,  Filling  Station,  as 
modern  as  this  morning,  was  played  recently 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  R.  L.  F.  Mc- 
Combs,  writer  of  the  program-notes  said:  "The 
musical  material  of  the  work  is,  as  we  say  in 
the  Middle  West,  'as  common  as  Dick's  hat- 
band'." 

Surely  the  Middle  West  'has  it  wrong.  In 
Canada  we  say  "as  queer  as  Dick's  hat-band," 
the  expression  being  an  early  importation 
from  Ireland.  If  you  press-on  by  asking  "What 
was  queer  about  it,"  the  answer  is  "He  had 
no  hat-band." 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared 
in  1652.  Nick  says:  "Now  there's  a  man  who 
got  his  copy  in  early." 

ZOOLOGICAL  LYRICS 

The  Wliale 
Never  stand  too  near  a  cachalot. 
For  his  habit  is  to  splash  a  lot 
When  he  blows 
His  nose. 

Tlie  Jellyfish 
The  medusa,  or  translucent  jellyfish. 
Is  a  jumbled  head,  legs,  arms,  and  belly  fish. 
Stuart  Hemsley. 

Charged  with  running  a  hotel  "of  a  frivo- 
lous nature"  Mrs.  Katherine  Eggers  of  Bay- 
onne.  N.J.  admitted  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf 
Hitler,  Berlin,  registered  there  but  that  she 
assumed  they  were  respectable.  Says  the  Ox- 
ford Dictionary,  "Euphemism,  substitution  of 
mild  or  vague  expression  for  harsh  or  blunt 
one."  Revised  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
commit  frivolity." 

"Are  you  interested."  pleads  an  advertiser, 
"in  a  device  to  cut  down  by  one  half  your  use 
of  gasoline?"    No.  Giddap! 


BRITISH  COLUMBIANS  SEEKING  ASSURANCE 
THAT  EVACUATED  JAPANESE  WON'T  RETURN 
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EVERYWHERE 
IN  CANADA 
PAY  NO  MORE 


10' 


No  Fancy 
For  Japs 
On  Coast 

Gouernment  Asked  to  See 
Thai  They  Don't  Come 
Back  When  War  Over 


W^; 


Bv  cniRLFS  s/i.iir 

VANCOIA'ER 
;N  Hon.  Ian  Mackenzie 
Brilish      Columbia's      repn? 


cabinet,  visited  U-. 
dared  that,  so  far 
eemed.  he  would  fi 
of  all  Japanese 
the  land  ot  Iheir 


forcfathere. 

„ ia   authorities   are 

now  tnkine  «:leps  lo  see  that  the 
minisic-r's  wishes  arc  fulfiUed.  Thi? 
province  \vat\l%  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Japanese  after  this 
war.  and  it  it  can  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged, the  province  will  resist 
designed  *■   ---•—  "-" 


than  24.000  Japane; 
90  per  cent.  o(  all 
Canada,  resided  io 
province. 
Mayor    J. 


;  ih3i 


king 


Mayor    i 


W.    Cornetl.    of    Van- 
nking  the   Initiative   in 

panose  reiTioved  from  Iht 
e  of  Briiifli  Columbia  are 


■  Brili 


1    Coin  I 


,n>    fetl 


e  should 
>  lolerati 

iation  simply  because  I  lie  ol  licr 
provinces  don't  want  tbem. 

It  Conflicts 

counter  to  the  arranfiemenls  wbere- 
bv  the  Brilish  Columbia  Security 
commiislon  has  evacuated  most  ol 
ihe  Japanese  fironi  ihn  const.  The 
prcsenl  undertaking  between  Britisii 
Columbia  and  other  provinces  thai 
have  accepted  the  Japanese  for  the 
war's  duration  is  that  after  pear* 
is  restored  the  Japanese  will  go  back 
lo  where  they  came  from.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  authorities  in  Ontario  and 


Albet 


lobti 


■  agreed  to  take 
temporarily  is  Ihat  Ihi?  means  Ihe 
Japs  will  return  to  British  Columbi.^ 
But  the  feeling  is  that  if  the 
other  provinces  don't  want  to  shari; 
the  Japanese,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment should  arrange  to  send  back 
to  Japan  as  many  Japanese  as  pos- 
sible. This  would,  of  course,  set  a 
precedent  in  international  relations 
and  Involve  complicated  questions 
ol  citiKcnship  and  naturalization. 

Don'*  Want  *Em 

Most    white 
Brilish     Colur 

vlnced  ot  the  impoisibility 
^lEsimilaling  Japanese  and.  if  it 
possibly  be  arranged,  they  wi 
like  to  sec  most  o(  the  Japanese  j 
in  Canada  return  across  the  Pacifii 
when  1 


"INTO  FOXHOLES  MEN,  HERE  COME  THE  GENERAL  GRANTS!" 


Canadians  Crouch  In  Foxholes 
As  Giant  Tanks  Roar  Overhead 


By  RONMD  WILLIAMS 

FORT  BENNING.  GA. 
1  VERY  one  of  Ihe  1.000-plus  of- 
(icers  who  graduate  fron 
infantry    school    h«re    every 


t  ol  I 


by 


lank. 


crcl     of 

foxhole.  It  the  hole  is  dug  right 
notliing  happens.  The  tank  lumbers 
over  the  liole  wherein  the  infanlrj' 

ing  tractor  treads.  It  tlie  hole  Isn't 
dug  right— well,  quite  a  tew  otfi- 
ccrs-to-be  of  the  U.S.  army  have  lo 
be  dug   out  of  ihe-'kiiid   ot   holes 

made  famous  by  Gen.  McArlhur's 
forces  in  Ihe  Philippines' 

1    rode    in    an    M.3,    or    General 
Grant,  medium    tank   and   tried    to 


Flying  to  Colombia 
To  Become  a  Bride 


British 


ibia  will  certainly 
niokc  strong  recommendations  (o 
Ottawa  with  a  view  to  proUbitiog 
all  Immigration  ot  Japanese  alter 
the  war,  regardless  of  the  fate  of 
Ihe  Japanese  already  in  this  coun- 


1  foxhole  and 
il.  We  didn't 
a  single  hole 


scare  tlie  daylighU 
o(  officer -candidates 
thai  day  was  to  dig 
have  a  tank  run  ovi 
succeed  in  caving  ij 
or  in  scaring  a  single  man,  three  ot 
whom  were  Canadians,  These  were 
Frederick  Woods  of  Toronto,  an  ex- 
St.  Miehael's  prep  school  boy; 
Leonard  Olliver  of  Edmonton,  and 
Lester  M,  Sielskl  who  was  born  in 
Winnii)eg  and  has  many  friends  in 
Toronto,  In  all  there  are  close  to 
50  Canadians  taking  the  officer- 
candidate  school  here  at  the  biggest 
infantry  school  in  the  world. 

in  a  class  wnTch  graduiitcd  a 
couple  ot  weeks  ago  were  two 
brothers  from  Vancouver,  Tom  and 
Bob  Alexander.  Lloyd  Ctprd-c  i,i 
Edmonton  and  J.  E,  Short,  v.lio  v.-.i, 
born  in  Winnipeg,  but  whose  ij.m^ni; 
live  in  Vancouver.  Short  has  a 
cousin.  G.  Low.  in  the  R.C.A.F.  All 
graduated  as  second  lieutenants. 


being  used  by  the  British  in  Egypt 
It  has  been  described  as  the  best 
tank    In    service    ar^where    in    Ihe 


a  Middle  East  as 
e  Brilish  army, 
r     Ihe    rugged. 


Eight  Take  Ride 


Other  Canadians 


other  Canadians  are  Nathan 
larks  of  Winnipeg;  Raymond  Brock 
■I  Edmonton;  Charles  L,  PIneo. 
A\oic  .parents  now  live  in  Monl- 
eol.  Another  Canadian  who  is 
bout  to  enter  the  school  is  lech- 
lical  sergeant  Basil  Harris  ot  Oak- 


He  i 


the 


chief  clerk  at  headquarters  of  the 
infantry  school. 

The  lank  I  rode  in  wilh  Woods. 
Sielski  and    Olliver,    was   a   28-ton 


fairly  big  men  in  e 
from  the  outside  do< 
enough  tor  four. 

When    the   tank  ge 
in    high 


icut.  L.  M.  ProEser. 
oupJi-  of  other  men 
e.  Thai  made  eight 
tank  which 
Vt   look  big 


:ible   J 


and  ( 


Maritime 
Industry 
Crippled 

Fishing,  Lumbering  and 
Potatoes  Hit  Hard  By 
Lack  of  Manpower 


JOliy    MOSHER 

SAINT  JOHN.  KB. 

THE  increasingly  serious  effect 
on  primary  industries  of  the 
maritime  provinces  in  three 
of  war  is  exemplified  In  Nova 
Scotia's  fisheries,  New  Brunsv 


The 


and      Prin 


Edward 


Scotia's 
fishing  industrj'  hard  in  many  ways, 
but  the  severest  handicap  is  lack 
anpower.  Occasionally  catches 
dumped  back  into  the 
sea  because  under-staffed  plants 
could  not  handle  them.  Second  to 
the  labor  problem  is  shortage  of 
trawlers  and  modern  equipment 
For  the  fish -processor  war  caused 
headaches  are  constantly  rising 
production  c^.sls,  uncontrolled 
prices  of  materials  needed  to  main- 
tain a  boat  on  the  fishing  grounds 
and  the  nearly  impossible  task  of 
obtaining  new  propellers  and  re- 
pair parts. 

Furthermore,  fishermen  on  the 
high  seas  today  are  directly  In  the 
line  of  enemy  attack.  Late  in  July 
the  small  coastal  fishennan  Lucille 
M.  was  shelled  and  sunk  by  a  U- 
boat,  the  first  such  incident  in  this 
war.  During  the  first  great  war 
more   Ihan  25  fishing  vessels  were 


n  is  now  producing  quantities  o 
pounder  gun,  which  will  penetrate  the  am 
heaviest  enemy  tank.  This  photograph  shows 
handy  little  gun  which  has  an  exceptional  high 


or    of    the 
he  mobile. 


Poultry  Output  Shows 
Tremendous  Increases 
In  Western  Provinces 


By  MARSHALL  BATEMAy 
WINNIPEG. 
ESTERN  CANADA  today  pil- 
up  huge  stores  of  food  to 
;et  the   Allied   war   needs 
id   lo  relieve  near-starving  coun- 
ies  after  victory  is  won. 
Canada,  after  three  years  at  war, 


w 


"Bader  Did  It,  So  Why  Can't  We?" 

Canadian  Air  Force  "Amps"  Eager  To  Fight 


reahz 


ninded   British  C'-'iumbia 


Barranquilla.  Colombia, 
young  couple  will  then  n 
in     El     Centro.     - 


bom  Canadian  Japanese  to  Ihe 
Orient,  simply  bec.iuse  they  happen 
lo  be  of  Japanese  ancestry.  Thou- 
sands of  the  younger  Japanese  do 
not  even  understand  the  Japanese 
language  and  they  would  obviously 

Under  present  law  there  is  no  way 
to  compel  their  removal  or  Japan's 


dllio 


.  longc 


"Never  Again" 


hvii 


agricultural  i 
duce  and  play  a  vital  role  in 
fishing  industry. 

Mayor  ComctI  plans  to  carry 
i!3ue  before  a  conference  of  mayors 
In  Ihe  cast,  and  he  believes  thai  he 
will  have  the  support  of  New  York' 
Mayor  L^Gusrdia,  who  has  taken 
a  close  interest  in  matters  pertain- 
1  defence  on  itw 


"HereY'arHi" 

Comrade's 
D.F.C.  Greeting 


r.: 


"Vancouver's  job."  remarks 
Vancouver  Sun  edllorially.  "is 
lead  a  propaganda  in  Seallle, 
Francisco,  Sacramenlo  and 
Ottawa  and  Washington  to  send 
(the  Japaneiel  packing— make 
clause  in  the  peace  Irealy." 


m  chalter  of  Canada' 
England,  sent  by  Alan 
Randal,  Canadian  Press  staff  writer, 
is  the  following  pleasant  little  item 
relating  lo  Pilot  Officer  John  Hig- 
ham,  D,F.C.,  of  Assiniboia,  Sask,, 
now  on  leave  In  his  native  land, 
having  flown  his  bomber  crew  over 
to  Canada  a  day  after  they  had 
bombed  Saarbrucken,  in  Germany: 
When  P.O.  John  Higham  got  back 
to  his  squadron  from  leave,  there 
was  good  news  wailing  tor  him— 
word  that  he'd  won  the  D.F.C. 
eight  days  Iwtorc,  when  he  brought 
hii  damaged  plane  back  safely 
e  big  raid  on  Dusseldorf.  His 
man  immediately  weni  scur 
around  to  find  some  D.F,C.  ribbon 
tor  "HI"  to  wear,  but  couldn't  get 

e  lo  tl 


By  ROBERT  TAYWR 

OTTAWA 
ctrjADER  did  It  . .  ," 

With  two  artificial  legs  he 
strode  through  official  red  tape 
to  prove  that  he  still  could  fly. 
As  Squadron  Leader  Douglas  Bader 
he  led  an  all-Canadian  group  of 
fighter  pilots  in  Ihe  battle  of 
Britain. 

In  bis  path  three  young  Can- 
adian airmen,  all  leg  amputation 
cases,  are  following.  Excepting  for 
the  Bader  precedent  and  the  Bader 
record  they  wouldn't  have  got  their 
chance  lo  fly  again.  "Bader  did 
il"  was  their  argument  almost 
their   prayer. 

Bader    is    a    Nazi    pris< 
they   want  to  carry 
tradition, 


1  the  Bader 


learned  he  has  been 
officer  for  months,  is  the  pilot  ot 
the  gtjDUp,  Pilot  Officer  Vincent 
E.  Tapp  is  an  air  gunner,  and 
Sergeant    Harry    Weir    Is    an    ob- 

Wants  Action 

"Sure.  I  want  to  get  back  into 
action,"  McLeod  siiid,  "All  the  boys 
do,  I'd  like  to  do  some  fighting 
in  India  or  Australia."  He  is  get- 
ting in  more  hours  in  the  sir  so 
that  he  can  applv'tor  a  medical 
re-examination  to'  get  a  category 
high  enough  to  warrant  him  fight- 
He  has  found  only  one  difficulty 
50  far  in  flying,  controlling  the 
fool  brakes  on  eingle -e  n  g  i  ned 
planes.    With  a  two-engine  job  end 


Born  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
he  taught  school  there  until  he 
joined  the  R.C.A.F.  in  May,  1940. 
When  his  bomber  crashed,  Ihey 
told  him  his  fool  uijuries  would 
necessitate  an  amputaUon,  that  his 
shoulder  blade  loo  was  broken  and 
Ihat  he  had  suffered  spinal  injuries. 
He  never  doubled  he'd  mal;e  Ihe 
grade  agam  as  a  flier.     He  is  25. 

Pilot  Ofiicur  Tapp,  27,  was  with 
Ihe  famed  110  fighter  squadron 
back  in  193G  or  1937.  He  suf- 
fered injuries  when  his  plane 
crashed  Jan.  9  of  this  year.  Bom 
in  Montreal,  he  was  educated  in 
Quebec  City.  Hts  home  is  on 
YorkvUle    Ave.,   Toronto. 

Sergeant  Weir  suffered  his  in- 
juries in   the  bombing  of  London. 


.finds  the  prairies  from  the  Red 
River  Valley  to  the  rolling  foothills 
massed  with  golden  grain,  bulging 
granaries,  and  ever  increasing  herds 
ot  cattle,  pens  of  hogs,  and  flocks 
of  poultry. 

Despite  sharply  declined  wheat 
acreages  and  increases  in  course 
grain  sowing,  a  prairie  wheal  yield 
this  year  of  560,000,000  bushels,  one 
of  the  largest  in  history,  is  expected. 
The  high  production  will  be  from 
only  20,653.000  acres,  smallest  of 
any  year  since  1925.  and  compares 
with  a  crop  of  less  than  360,000,000 
bushels  realised  in  1938  before  the 

Changes  in  acreages  show  that 
in  1933  the  three  prairie  provinces 
had  8,227,000  acres  in  oats,  3,607.000 
in  barley  and  209,000  in  flax,  while 
Ihis  year  Ihe  figures  were  9,660,000; 
6,414.000  and  1,500,000,  respectively. 

Trend  to  Livestock 

Livestock  production,  principally 
hogs  lo  meet  Canada's  promise  to 
supply  Brilish  food  ministry  re- 
quirements, reached  record  levels. 
So  good  was  the  response  in  hog 
production  that  the  Dominion  hopes 
to  supply  700,000,000  pounds  of  ham 
and  bacon  wher  the  present  year's 
contract  expires  next  October.  The 


i  for  E 


of    1S39.     The   sal 


Mixing  the  Farming 

iput  readied 


Dairy  and  poullry  o 
icw    highs    a    year 


Government  officials  for 
Alberta  forecast  a  10  per  cent,  ad- 
vance in  sheep  and  calf  raising,  a 


;   25   1 


hoisl 


poultry  flocks. 

A  Saskatchewan  oflielal  said  the 
advance  in  buttor  making  in  that 
province  was  indicative  ot  advances 
in  other  dairy  products. 

Each  province  showed  B  jump  ot 
approximately  1,000,000  birds  in 
populallons  of  hens  and  chickens 
since  the  war  started.  Populations 
for  1941  were:  AlberU.  0,031,000 
birds;  Saskatchewan,  8,651,100,  and 
Manitoba,  6,003.000. 


More  Difficult 


t,  makes  the 

■  and  will  affect 
■ly      However,    if 

■  1- '.'  vessels  and 
I  wn^  Scoita's 
■ii.y  could  sup- 

<~.>nada   and   Ae 


w  Brunswick's  lumber  produc- 
i.'i  tailing  short  of  nequlrements, 
mainly  lo  the  labor  shortage, 
eoms  cei-tain,"  reports  the  mari- 
lumber  bureau,  "ihat  the  out- 
this  year  will  be  substantially 
w  thai  of  1941.  Unless  adequate 
adopted  die  labor  sit- 
undoubtedly    become 


The  shortage  grew  acute  in  the 
last  seven  months,  with  experi- 
enced men  enlisting  or  taking  jobs 

In  cases  of  two  pulpwood  contracts 
for  10,000  cords,  near  Saint  John. 
the  lalwr  situation  kept  production 
down  to  2,000  and  2,500. 

Lumber  Demand 

mand  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Stales  for  New  Brunswick  lumber, 
with  the  Unite.  Stales  replacing 
the  United  Kingdom  market,  in 
large  degree,  owipo  to  shortage  of 
shipping.  Orders  tor  "dressed" 
lumber  .ire  beyond  the  cap.icily  of 

most  New  BninE\vick  lumber  was 
shipped   in  an   unfinished  shape. 

Steady  decreas-  in  Prince  Ed- 
w'ard  Island's  poiato  acreage,  du« 
to  labor  shortage  and  higher  op- 
erating costs,  is  reported  by  J.  W, 
Boulter,  manager  of  the  PJ:.I, 
Growers'  associaUon.  In  1940  con- 
ditions were  normal,  wilh  growers 
getting  a  moderate  price.  Acreage 
the  next  year  decreased  15  per  cent., 
but  the  average  pric.  was  high. 
A  furlher  decrease  in  acreage  pre- 
vails this  year. 


She  Knows  Way 
To  Cure  Blues 


MARY  MacKINTOSH.  15 -year - 
old  daughter  ot  Sir  Harold  Mac- 
Klntosh.  evacuated  to  Canada,  has 
advised  her  fatlicr  that  she  has 
found  a  "sure  cure"  for  bomesick- 


Whenever  she  feels  blue  s 


in  Toronto,  inserts  a  nickel  in  a 
juke  box  and  listens  to  "There'U 
Always  Be  An  England." 


Canadian  Drawl 

IN  a  South  African  military  hospi* 
lal.  Nursing  Sister  G.  Maedonald 
of  Montreal  is  ii.  charge  cf  a  32-bed 
ward.  An  article  in  ihe  Women's 
Auxiliary,"  published  at  Johannes- 
burg, describes  this  military  hospi- 


tal I 


)  by 


1  for  V 


Maedonald 
faint    Canadian 
tl  one  ot  many 
jrses   who   have 
South  Africa. 


GIRLS  REPLACE  6,000  FLIERS 


Watch    For    This    Timely  Article 
in  Magazine  Section  Next  Week 


By  GREGORY  CLARK 


"? 


